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After writing the editorial, “An Age of Comedy,” for the last issue 
of Western Review, | read in the issue of Time for May 14 the following 
passage from a review of a recent novel: 


A novelist bent on discrediting a popular idea may choose 
to 1) give the reader an intellectual hotfoot, i.e., singe his brain 
with a better idea, 2) tickle his funnybone with satire, 3) clout 
him over the head with the blunt instrument of anger. 


It would be difficult to find a better illustration of the impulse to treat 
everything as “comic” in our age. The Time reviewer not only recognizes 
that what most novelists are interested in today is the discrediting of 
popular ideas; by his own self-conscious tone he even indicates his own 
interest — the discrediting of the modern novelist. 

Two articles in the Spring literary quarterlies, which appeared at 
about the same time as the Time review, treated upon the subject of 
modern fiction in a more serious vein. Philip Rahv in Kenyon Review 
entitles his article, “Fiction and the Criticism of Fiction,” and complains 
that modern criticism has failed because critics have persisted in applying 
to fiction critical techniques which they found to work in dealing with 
poetry. Stanley Edgar Hyman, writing on “Freud and the Climate of 
Tragedy” in Partisan Review, attempts to find in the concepts of Freudian 
analysis a basis for the creation of tragedy in our time. 

Of the two articles, Mr. Rahv’s seems to me the less valuable, for 
several reasons. First, since he is primarily concerned with dissatisfaction 
with present tendencies in the criticism of modern fiction, his article 
is written in a tone of petulant disagreement; second, his only positive 
suggestion, that a modern prosaic (Mr. Rahv’s term to suggest what is 
needed to oppose to the poetics of modern criticism) might conceivably 
be based upon the concepts of the late Christopher Caudwell, whose 
view of the novel strikes me as being not too differnt from that of many 
critics writing today, including the Time reviewer quoted above; and, 
finally, Mr. Rahv fails to recognize that the modern critic has been 
shaped by the temper of the times, which is the comic spirit, even more 
than the novelists themselves. 

Specifically, Mr. Rahv criticizes three contemporary attitudes towards 
fiction, all of which, he says, illustrates his dissatisfaction. The first is 
Robert Stallman’s treatment of Stephen Crane and Joseph Conrad, which 
Mr. Rahv says, “rather unnerves one with his literal passion for up-to- 
date notions in criticism”; by which Mr. Rahv means that Stallman ex 
presses a bias towards the reading of fiction as though it consisted of no 
more than symbol and allegory. Secondly, he objects to Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom’s consideration of fiction as though the only standard of ex 
cellence were its qualities of style and compression. Third, he objects 
to Mr. Mark Schorer’s “almost vindictive emphasis on technique which 
leads him to say that ‘when we speak of technique in the novel we 
speak of nearly everything’.” 
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Now it is impossible not to be 
sympathetic to Mr. Rahv’s objec- 
tions, even though he is doing little 
more than expressing the kind of 
dissatisfaction, not only with the 
criticism of fiction but of modern 
fiction itself, which has become so 
common a complaint of our time. 
Does the fault lie, however, with 
the critics of fiction, such as Mr. 
Stallman, Mr. and Mr. 
Schorer, or does it not lie in the 
very nature of the fiction itself? If 
Mr. Stallman’s discovery of sym- 


Ransom, 


bols in Crane and Conrad went too 
far for the sensibility of Mr. Rahv, 
Stallman is still probably nearer 
the truth about these two authors 
than Mr. Rahv who, by implica- 
tion, sems to be saying that there 
is little or no symbolism. Rahv’'s 
statement that Crane was being 
“wholly natural” when he wrote 
the phrase “Cold, comfortable sea 
water” seems to me equally as ex- 
treme and equally as biased as 
Stallman’s view that it reflects the 
paradoxical situation of Crane's 
characters in the open boat. Mr. 
Ransom may have made an error 
of critical judgment in seeing Jane 
Austen and Henry James as superi- 
or novelists to Tolstoi because of 
the excellence of their style, but so 
far as the style itself is concerned, 


he is probably right. In any case, 
Mr. 


with 


Rahv is no more convincing 
remarks about the 
style of Dostoevsky and Dreiser, 
and perhaps the chief difficulty 
with both of these critics is that 
their respective biases are both in 
sufficient to deal with the prose of 
such novelists as Tolstoi and 
Dostoevsky. Mr. Rahv’s objections 
to Schorer are 


his own 


more interesting, 
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perhaps because he finds him more difficult to deal with: “To me this 
formulation represents a monistic scheme, a violent simplification that 
leaves out of account any number of problems, such as the creative per- 
sonality, of the conditioned historical outlook prompting writers to settle 
upon some techniques while rejecting others, and the problem of the 
personal and the unforeseen which, as Malraux has noted, is always 
present in our experience of a masterpiece.” I suspect that Mr. Schorer's 
bias and Mr. Rahv’s bias meet head-on here; but if we re-read Mr. 
Schorer’s “Technique as Discovery” and pay attention to the novelists 
he chooses to treat, it seems to me that he is paying attention to the 
“historical outlook” which, whether conditioned or not, has made ours an 
“age of comedy.” The techniques he discusses are all the conscious and 
unconscious devices of the writers of comedy — the novel of investiga- 
tion and definition — what Bergson calls the enumeration and description 
of the main varieties of a species. 

Perhaps Mr. Rahv may be excused for not pointing out that these 
critics were not writing about the novel form in its totality, since it is 
likely that they themselves had not made such a recognition. What is 
less easy to excuse, in the light of his objections to other critics, is that 
he commits the same error as they. Although he devotes little space to 
proposing his own remedies, he does take time to present us with the 
position of Christopher Caudwell, whose distinction between the novel 
and the poem he cites with approval: 


The late Christopher Caudwell is the critic who has made the 
most of the difference between poetic and prosaic language. In 
his book, Illusion and Reality, he wrote that the ‘poetic word, 
is the logos, the word-made-flesh, the active will ideally order- 
ing, whereas the novel's word is the sign, the reference, the 
conversationally pointing gesture. . . .. The reader of the poem 
lives in the words of the poem and identifies with the poet, 
while the reader of the novel does not identify with the novelist 
but immerses himself instead in his fictive world, in which he 
finds “a more or less consistent mock-reality that has sufficient 
stuff in it to stand between him and external reality.’ 


My first objection to Mr. Rahv’s use of Caudwell’s views is that he does 
not point out that Caudwell was not referring to all poetry in this dis- 
tinction, but only to lyric-poetry. Also, if “the novel's word is the sign, 
the reference,” of which Mr. Rahv approves, why does he object so 
strenuously to Mr. Stallman’s explication of such signs and references? 
Most important, when Christopher Caudwell refers to the reality of the 
novel as a “mock-reality,” is he not reducing it to a preconceived concept 
of reality, as surely as the Time reviewer was reducing the novel which 
he reviewed to the level of his own categories when he referred to it 
as of “the blunt-instrument school”? Mr. Rahv, as surely as Mr. Stall- 
man, Mr. Ransom, or Mr. Schorer, is referring to the novel as comedy, 

Continued on page 335 
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The Late Lover 


BY HANSFORD MARTIN 


“WHOM DID YOU LOVE once?” he kept demanding. 

“I won't tell you,” she said, over and over. 

All the while they were together it was that way. But she was not 
merely coy, nor he fatuously importunate. This other fellow, who- 
ever he may have been, was still of great affect to her; in her mind 
he was of more moment than Carl, and Carl was aware of that. 

Finally she decided it was not worth it. Not in the long run. And 
being honest about it, she thought, she couldn't keep on with Carl, 
not telling, and since she was deeply unwilling to tell she broke off 
the relationship. 

Later what she remembered about the last evening was the way 
the one lamp shone in the dark room and Carl's voice saying the 
same thing again and again. “Whom did you love once?” That, and 
then after, the cool sanctuary of outside night and her sense of being 
safer for never having gone under the yoke of his body. 

Because if that had happened, she might have told; Carl's body 
being more persuasive than anything his mind might contrive or his 
honesty accomplish. Being more than just that, naturally, not the 
way it was with some; but still chiefly his length and strength. As if 
he were a bridge suit, commented the social mind. 

But beneath the social mind, which can be lucid enough about 
such things, her desire was genuinely strong if not quite irrational, 
and it had begun the second time she had ever been with Carl. 
Keeping at her all the time; not like it had been with anybody else, 
even the first lover. 

As for Carl, it was difficult to assume about such a feeling as he 
declared possessed him for her, he being the more dangerous one, 
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the comic idiot of real desperation. She sometimes thought the in- 
citement rose from her very certainty, because she was so flagrant 
about her earlier love. She would look at everything she did now 
and point straight back like a hunting bitch, indicating clearly that 
whatever was done or was not done was because of the first one. 

No one can keep putting up with that for long, she told herself; 
but it was an insufficient protection, and so she forced the break 
with Carl. Because apparently he was willing to go along in his 
peculiar whoredom so long as she would allow it; putting all his 
power and sex to barter with her for the information — Just the 
name, the dates, the places, he would beg; just those unimportant 
things; just the bare statistics, my God — which she would not give 
to him, would not relinquish to anybody unless she could be abso- 
lutely sure... 

So it was an insupportable situation. 

There were other things, too, of course. Carl drank too much; 
some of the women he had been known to be with were the kind 
that a woman taught to consider herself nice would be reluctant to 
follow. 

And the writing, his excuse at occupation. Pages of bizarre — his 
word, bizarre — verbiage reminiscent of the Twenties, never Getting 
Anywhere, but no Delicate Nuances, either. Lines of coinages, 
counterfeits; the sound of a child’s imitative fury. And then in a 
great while, something else. It was curious the way that he would 
rarely correlate some sentences into a magnesium flare; but this 
was too bad, because it was accidental. 

And there was his father, who had the money, and was patroniz- 
ingly pleased with the Bohemianisms of his son — his father’s word, 
Bohemianisms — ; and there was his mother, irritating and inept as 
a quotation not quite remembered. 

She could not really get mixed up with that sort of man, not after 
the first, the fatal lover. 

When, three or four weeks after Carl's final interrogation and 
their parting, she learned that he had shot himself, though there was 
shock in the intelligence, it came as no actual surprise. He had 
always had a capacity for ludicrous action. In a way, her first dra- 
matic thoughts insisted, it would be exciting if he had done it for 
her, because she could not truly feel any re sponsibility in the situa- 
tion. But there was no letter, no last phrase, and after her first vivid 
excitation she was unable to convince herself that she had played 
even the smallest part in whatever it was that had really happened. 

Instead of going to the funeral, she merely found time to write a 
note to The Family, and was genuinely surprised when it was 
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answered by an almost hysterical plea from Carl's father not to for- 
get them now. She was amused and somewhat touched, though with 
no essential sympathy, at the man’s concern, because those two had 
never been close as far as she had known. Still he had had a kind 
of pride in Carl, she supposed; perhaps a vicarious and gently 
wicked pleasure in the kind of life and friends Carl had had. She 
planned dimly on stopping by to see his parents eventually; she 
enjoyed visiting the sick when they were safely convalescent, and 
she imagined that condolence after a reasonable length of time 
would be much the same thing. 

In all this there was only one thing that had bothered her a little, 
the recollection of a moment which was the only time she had seen 
Carl between their breakup and his death. It had happened on the 
street, in fact the street had been between them, and her first im- 
pulse had been to cross to the opposite sidewalk and speak to him, 
but there was an appointment she was almost late to, and he had 
not seen her. Not until she was hurrying on, but then when she 
glanced back again across the tangle of steel bodies, this time he 
was looking at her. He even raised his hand when he saw she saw 
him; but she didn’t stop now, didn’t even wave back; only glanced 
at him for a brief moment until his handsome strong face was buried 
by the crowd, lost and left behind by the brittle momentum of her 
heels pulling her away from him toward the previous engagement. 
This was not quite a week before he killed himself, and for a while 
she wondered, only a little guiltily, if she had not gone on would a 
difference have been made? 

But even when she tried most intensely to link her hand with his 
on the gun, reason argued against it, and he was not naturally alive 
to help her to belief. If he had been, probably he would have tried. 
For that was one of his strongest ways of being; always fiercely 
determined to make believe, possessed with a child’s fervor to make 
true what should be true. And this quality of his, the praise of 
sincere pretense, an insistence on the integrity of talsehood — his 
phrase, the integrity of falsehood — had been one of the things 
which made him beyond help and loveable. 

For it had been a generous urgency. Unlike a person who insists 
only on his own simulations, Carl was just as rigorous about the 
simulations of others. He never questioned, as an example, the 
reality of her remembered lover. Where another man might have 
been suspicious, Carl would have joined his indignation with hers 
had any one dared to question the actuality of this episode that each 
in his own way so insisted upon. This quality was a terrible and im- 
portant thing in him; the love he had of his own lies, of everyone’s 
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it made him most gentle. Only of course such imperatives offer no 
foundation for real affection. Naturally not. 

Anyway, he died, and the note came from his father, and this was 
in winter and by the middle of spring she had still not gone to see 
the man, had almost indeed put the possibility of the visit out of 
her mind. So when he had finally called her at her office one day 
early in May, embarrassment made her more cordial than she neces- 
sarily needed to have been. Some stories of Carl's, he said; and they 
didn’t know about such things, so if she would be so kind as to look 
them over; if she had any suggestions about publication, and if it 
were to be necessary to pay something for publication; a kind of 
memorial, that was the idea. 

Yes, she said, partly because of her sense of remissness, and the 
thought of the two of them there in the big apartment with that 
superfluity of manuscript; and because to go through the material 
would be a little like being in a story herself. It pleased her dramatic 
sentiments, and it would have pleased Carl’s, too. And something 
more than that? She could not put her finger on it, but there was a 
vague excitement, like the impression of a dream whose substance 
is lost upon waking. 

The meeting went off much as she had planned it. She struck the 
right note with the father, a mingling of recollected camaraderie 
and sympathetic respect, both feigned. As for the mother, uncertain 
whether tea was more appropriate than cocktails, her feelings were 
obviously not of first importance, although from time to time the 
father requested her verification in a tone so awkward as to suggest 
how new such requests were. 

After a while the parents left her in the room which had been 
Carl's study. Somehow the situation lacked the literary quality she 
had expected. Bread was no more than bread and the phonograph 
stood in a cold corner. The desk was repulsively neat with the fake 
neatness of something belonging to the well-tended dead, and the 
drawers of the handsome steel filing cabinet slid open with a 
mortuary sound. 

For over an hour she pawed through the sloppily typewritten 
sheets. It was incredible the energy he had poured into these things 
no one had cared to read; even the thought of such furious futility 
tired her. The whole thing was in reality tiring, and with a genuine 
fatigue that made the gesture of more conversation with the parents 
unbearable; and so she pled another appointment and managed to 
leave them with only indefinite commitments. 

But, “You haven't gone through all of it?” the father said at the 
last, and hastily she asked for permission to take a few things home 
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with her. A few of the new things. Most of the stuff, she said, using 
the writer's phrase to flatter the old man, she had already seen; it 
was in final shape. But if she could just take some of the later — 

So he had led her delightedly back into the study, and from the 
bottom drawer of the cabinet she had clutched a folder of manu- 
script which she saw actually was new, or at least something she 
had never seen before, and escaped with the papers tucked under 
her arm as a manifest of good intent. 

She did think of looking at the material when she was in the cab; 
she thought also of tossing folder and all out the window. But she 
did neither; she leaned back and shut her eyes and wanted only to 
get to her own place where she could bathe away some of this 
tiredness. 

Yet in her apartment she decided to nap immediately. A bath 
before dinner, but immediately the bed, onto which she sprawled 
and fell instantly into a troubling sleep. 

The dream which took over her mind was a slow sort of dream. 
The gradualness of it alleviated any fear she might have had at the 
way the walls of her room melted into becoming the walls of an- 
other room which was quite familiar though hitherto unknown, a 
room in Carl’s house which was an old house like all those houses in 
the middle western states with gables and cupolas and long lawns 
dulled by dust and the sun. Yes and it was the same hour as the 
hour of her sleeping, she knew, and lying here in Carl's childhood 
house was lying in the afternoon of a peculiar party, some tribute to 
him or to his death. 

Before the people come you know how it is? Though the two 
ladies gossiping in the driveway were strangers they had heard 
about his death and one of them pointed to that other room where 
there was still a stain on the green carpet, shocking her companion 
who thought the whole thing in questionable taste, and moved 
away gabbling in soundless indignation. 

And the woman who came down the piazza steps was Carl's 
mother talking angrily to some man because obviously no good 
could come of this, obviously; and lying here in the room which was 
not Carl's room but in Carl’s house she too knew that there was 
something wrong and sad and she wanted to wake up. 

But the two young men came into the room and she rubbed her 
eyes sleepily, saying Hello to Roger and then he pulled out the ten 
dollar bill and said to his laughing friend Now this is quite a lot of 
money don't you think? and she realized what they were oftering 
her the money for but she laughed too because if she pretended that 
it was only a joke of Roger’s then perhaps the friend would think 
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it was all in innocence or maybe it would be better to pretend to 
be asleep and so she rubbed her eyes once more and said in a care- 
fully curious voice Are you really there? 

There was no one there, until the door burst open and the two 
other boys she knew from her highschool classes but whose faces 
she had never looked upon before came running toward her down 
the cellar corridor, and one was crying for her to help the other 
whose hand pressed a handkerchief to his throat and the blood did 
not show through, no, but she knew what was there, and then the 
first boy was turning away and leaving the two of them alone to- 
gether, and the boy with the white handkerchief clutched around 
his shattered throat wavered in the gray doorway like a huge doll 
and then he began falling toward her and all the deaths of the world 
were falling onto her through the dead man’s door. 

She awoke and sat up in bed. She was not frightened, but she felt 
a little sick. The dream had not had a quality of fear about it so 
much as one of nausea, and there was the sense of her having been 
asleep for a long time. Too long? There was no appointment; still, 
she felt as if she had missed some important interview, yet when 
she glanced at the clock on the bedside table and saw that she had 
slept just twenty minutes it was somehow not surprising. 

The dream unsettled, did not frighten her. Merely she was left 
with a distaste for any more sleep. She did not want that door to 
open again. Stupidly enough, it was as if everyone she had known 
in her life might come through that way into her dream, and if the y 
did of course they would be dead. And there was enough death now. 
(Quite enough. 

I will think instead, she told herself, about the new baking soda 
contract; I will remember that this is no time for the personal 
neuroses; and anyway there was never anything real between us; 
and maybe if I cut out so many of the cocktails; and it was all over 
and done with before he died. 

But there were still his papers lying on the floor where she had 
tossed them when she kicked off her shoes. It would be a good idea 
to get through that, and send them back. Today, even; this evening. 
Send them back by messenger. It was not a polite thing, but she was 
feeling a little panicky, and she wanted to put it all out of her mind 
once and forever. 

So she went over to the window where the last light was coming 
through, still bright enough to read by if anything was worth it. 
But it was the first that counted, naturally, because the first she saw 
began, Pale graceful ghost, you who so softly move through all her 
vivid corridors of love ... And there was a considerable amount of 
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it, which she let sift soothingly into her consciousness, beneath her 
reading a feeling rising of triumph and high humor, since here 
was the linkage after all, their two hands on the revolver as she had 
half hoped they might be. 

As for the rest of the manuscripts she put them aside; there was 
no use reading them, she knew; this was what she was supposed to 
see, the pages designed for her fingers to fall on, all of it here. 

Yet the amusing thing was that it had come too late for her to be 
grief stricken. She understood how he must have planned it: the 
scene by the bier, so to speak; the accusation still hot from the dead 
man’s hand. . . It was as if she had he ‘Iped him rough out the 
synopsis. 

But she had not rushed hotly to his cold clay, or pawed in anguish 
through his ultimate papers. She had absented he rself; and how 
ridiculous it was now, the romantic gesture wasted, the lurid des- 
perate scheme awry, discovered ludicrously past time; and how 
fortunate, how really fortunate she was to have avoided committing 
a serious entanglement with somebody like that. 

But the gentleness? The way his brown fingers had jumped at a 
conversational point? The way he had always seemed like a big man 
which was surprising because of the actual smallness of his bones? 
And the handsome tender drunkenness? And his voice? 

She had not been able to take up the mortal cue. Now she laughed 
aloud, but charitably as one will laugh at a child in its sobriety. 

Whom did you love once? 

And the one lamp in the dark room that held his body and his 
urgency — 

Whom did 1 you love once? 

But the name, the dates, the statistics, my God, had suddenly 
deserted her. Only the sound of Carl's question, and the question 
his body asked; and the bright bloody absurdity of his answer. 

Her laughter again; but in the empty apartment a little forced, 
dying stupidly in twilight. 

Whom did you love once? 

The laughter stifled now, and the body and the voice and the 
question. The door was opening once more, into her room, and 

Whom did you love once? 

The dead man’s door. 
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Elegy for Blue Prano 


BY RONALD L. PERRY 


1 
Now there are horns in the ceiling, 
And rain stutters blankly on the keys. 
The candle flickers down the room — 
Points of light, branching trees. 


And trombones underneath the eaves 
Reiterate their muted epitaphs — 
The blankest blue, the blue of brass, 
The trombones whining in the eaves. 


It is not my fingers on the keys 

Pick the fitful strings of violins, 

Or mutter blankly on the drums. 
(The horns are hidden in the leaves. ) 


2 
The trombones underneath the eaves 
Are dying like the leaves. 


The rain taps the warped ivories, 
Stutters on the keys, 


Burns high in the mind’s tomb. 
The candle ignites the room. 


The dead musicians weave 
Their tunes, but cannot grieve 


For grieving on the keys, 
For hiding in the burning leaves. 





3 
And you are dead, Miguele, 
Dead of jazz? 
You lie in the blue piano 
And think of the world you 
Made, the world 
You played on the blue piano, 
And playing, made your tomb, 
Made the windy room 
Burn to your strangled hands, 
As birds with broken necks 
Flap their wings. 
You lie in the blue piano, 
But you are dead, Miguele, 
Dead of jazz. 


The Skeleton as Voyeur 


BY FRANKLIN DICKEY 


With his great black bat umbrella 
Sailing over his head he prowls 

The wet park looking for lovers 

To spit and spite. His wide eye owls 
For mouse love in the dripping brush. 
For love's cat pug and tiger spoor 

His heart's hounds cast and tongue in vain. 
By the iron benches, wet fur 

Fills his mouth and the steamy press 
Of love just left, just fled feeds 

An ancient Geiger-counter eye 
Ticking tears at the signs it reads. 
Melting leopards beyond his gaze, 
Amorini behind pink wings, 

Melting corpse and her loving worm 
Mock him with their devious turnings. 





Two Poems 


BY DONALD HALL 
LAOCOON 


I lived to tell the truth, and truth was wrong. 
I threw the spear to save the multitude 
Whose priest | was, and when the Trojan throng 


Heard the long scream of pain, their changing mood 
Turned awful welcome into sacrifice. 
“Hurry!” I told them. “Give the fire its food!” 


The truth in politics will not suffice. 
(Troy was a hecatomb Ulysses made. ) 
The God who knew what armed, Ithacan mice 


Hid in that hole, waiting the time to raid, 
Sent house-high serpents hissing from the sea, 
Whose apparition made all Troy afraid, 


Who bound their coils around my sons and me 
And rendered us to Hades in a piece. 
The Gods who blessed the Greeks blessed perjury, 


And smothered truth to win a war for Greece. 


BEING ONE YEAR OLD 


The careful finger hesitates between 

The wrapping paper and the cart of blocks. 
Each choice is serious: what does it mean 
To hug the rabbit and to eat his box? 


The toaster pops. Outside, the birds begin. 
A bright new object marks the kitchen floor, 
But sunlight will not taste. The senses win 
An index of the world in metaphor. 


The head is poised in earnest, and it learns 

The mixture and confusion of events, 

From which the mind by growth and study earns 
Predictability as consequence. 
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Dostoevsky’s Passion for Life 


BY BRYLLION FAGIN 


IN THE CRITICAL VOCABULARY Of Edmund Wilson one often comes 
upon the phrase “a passion for literature.” It serves Mr. Wilson well 
in dealing with writers whose dedication to the art of letters he 
wishes to praise. One cannot so neatly apply the phrase to F yodor 
Dostoevsky; he was no George Saintsbury — although his absorbing 
interest in literature and his omnivorous reading might justify its 
use. But it suggests another phrase which might describe the dom- 
inant quality of almost the whole of his literary creation; it is “a 
passion for life.” Everywhere in his great novels, his later short 
stories, letters, diaries, and feuilletons one comes upon his extraord- 
inary zest for living. It is intense, avid, rapacious, a seemingly un 
appeasable hunger; yet it is also a fulfillment, a feasting of extrava 
gant proportions; it fills his pages with feverish characters, dramatic 
excitement, and unbridled emotion; it is a protoplasm which ani 
mates his prose and often lifts it to poetry; and it accounts, to a large 
extent, as in Whitman, for his volubility and inclusiveness as well 
as for his earthiness and mysticism. 

Perhaps this great hunger was always with him, from the begin 
ning. A child blessed — or cursed — with extreme sensitivity, shy 
and lonely, in a home wracked by fits of dark moods and periodic 
explosions of violence, he may have looked upon the more benign 
manifestations of the world of Nature with envy and despair. The 
delight with which he recalled in Siberia the rural scenes near his 
father's small estate in the district of Tula, acquired when Fyodor 
was nine years old, is eloquent te stimony to his early longing for 
the peace and harmony which Nature, in contrast to his home life 
seemed to offer. His grateful memory — recalled in his Diary in 
1876 — of the peasant Marey who dispe led his fear of an imaginary 
wolf and watched him with a “lingering, motherly smile” is further 
testimony to his lonely, fear-haunted childhood. 

And certainly his lite rary talent was with him from the beginning. 
Yet, in spite of Professor Simmons’ defense of Dostoevsky’s early 
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works, they are not the ones that have established him as the great 
figure that he is in world literature. It is significant that he began 
his literary labors by translating a novel of Balzac’s. The creator of 
the Comédie humaine had as voracious an appetite for life as Dosto- 
evsky himself was later to display, but it is possible that what ap- 
pealed to the younger writer in Eugénie Grandet was the vivid 
portrait of a miser closely resembling his own father who was 
smothered to death by his peasants. His first original novel, Poor 
Folk, was a remarkable performance for a young man of twenty- 
two and deserved the enthusiasm of the novelist Grigorovich, the 
poet Nekrasov, and the critic Belinsky, the first three men to read 
the manuscript and to hail its author. But theirs was an enthusiasm 
for promise even more than for performance, and Belinsky was right 
in predicting that Dostoevsky would be a great writer — sometime 
in the future. Poor Folk, with its epistolary style and its reference to 
Samuel Richardson’s Lovelace, is derivative; it shows talent but, as 
yet, no greatness; it lacks both the massiveness and the passion 
which his later novels, written after his return from Siberia, were 
to contain to such an extent as to shake their very frames. Nor does 
anything else he wrote before his almost fatal experience with the 
Czarist police possess these qualities. Belinsky’s disappointment 
with the work that followed Poor Folk is unmistakable. His attack 
on the story “The Landlady” is sharp and bitter; he calls it “frightful 
nonsense. 

A character in T. S. Eliot's play The Family Reunion remarks that 
“the moment of birth / Is when we have knowledge of death.” It is 
just such a moment that provides the key to Dostoevsky’s attainment 
of full maturity as a creative artist, as a story teller for whom life 
becomes, as in one awful blinding vision, beautiful and wonderful, 
the source of all mystery and nobility, of all pain and pleasure, of 
all bread and wine, matter and spirit, aspiration and endurance. It 
was, indeed, a moment of birth, a moment when lite stopped, was 
recreated, and began in a new form. Never, for the rest of his life, 
was Dostoevsky to forget that moment either as a man or as an 
artist; it became his daemon that sat beside him and prodded his 
pen whenever he composed. 

On December 22, 1849, he wrote a long letter to his brother 
Mikhail from his cell in the Peter and Paul Fortress. It was the day 
he was sentenced to death for participation in the Petrashevsky 
Circle. “We were taken to the Seminov Drill Ground,” he writes. 


There the sentence of death was read to all of us, we were told 
to kiss the cross, our swords were broken over our heads, and 
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our last toilet was made (white shirts). Then three were tied to 
the pillar for execution. I was the sixth. Three at a time were 
called out; consequently, I was in the second batch and no more 
than a minute was left me to live. I remembered you, brother, 
and all yours. . . . I also managed to embrace Plescheyev and 
Durov who stood close to me and to say good-bye to them. 
Finally the retreat was sounded, and those tied to the pillar 
were led back, and it was announced to us that His Imperial 
Majesty granted us our lives. 


The immediate effect of this little drama, so carefully staged by 
Nicholas I, on Dostoevsky’s fellow-prisoners remains unrecorded in 
this letter. We know from other sources that one of them promptly 
went mad and that most of the others fell on their knees and tear- 
fully gave the Emperor the gratitude he had expected. All that 
Dostoevsky — understandably enough — is concerned with is him- 
self, his own reactions. “I have not become downhearted or low- 
spirited,” he assures his brother. “Life is everywhere life, life in our- 
selves, not in what is outside us.” He is not frightened by the pros- 
pect of spending four years at hard labor and an additional four 
years as a common private in the army. “There will be people near 
me,” he writes, “and to be a man among people . . . this is life. . . . 
I have realized this. This idea has entered into my flesh and into my 
blood.” He is disturbed by the possibility that he may be prevented 
from writing; for him, apparently, even at that early time, not to be 
able to function as a literary artist appeared as another form of 
death. “The head which was creating,” he laments, “living with the 
highest life of art, which had realized and grown used to the highest 
needs of the spirit, that head has already been cut off from my 
shoulders.” But the next moment we know that it is the future that 
he fears. “Can it indeed be that I shall never take a pen into my 
hands? ... How many imaginations, lived through by me, created 
by me anew, will perish, will be extinguished in my brain or will be 
spilt as poison in my blood! Yes, if I am not allowed to write, I 
shall perish.” Yet at the same time he is aware that there remains 
in him his heart “and the same flesh and blood which can also love, 
and suffer, and desire, and remember, and this, after all, is life. 
On voit le soleil!” 

On that day, then, of his supreme ordeal, when, as he tells his 
brother, he had been in the grip of death for three-quarters of an 
hour, he came back with a new respect for life and an immeasurably 
heightened love of it. “I was at the last instant and now I live 
again!” he exclaims exultantly. His sharpened appreciation of life 
makes him deplore his previous expenditure of it. “When I look 
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back at the past and think how much time has been wasted in 
vain, how much time was lost in delusions, in errors, in idleness, in 
ignorance of how to live, how I did not value time, how often I 
sinned against my heart and spirit — my heart bleeds. Life is a gift, 
life is happiness, each minute might have been an age of happiness. 
Si jeunesse savait!” 

Almost a quarter of a century later, and Jess then eight years 
before his death, while writing an editorial article for The Citizen 
on the subject of the nihilist Nechayev and Nechayevism, he finds it 
necessary to recall that December day in 1849 when he stood on 
the scaffold, condemned to death. He remembers listening to the 
reading of the verdict of capital punishment, by a firing squad, 
and that the condemned, convinced that the verdict would be 
carried out, “endured at least ten dreadful, boundlessly horrible 
minutes awaiting death.” During these last minutes, he recalls: 
“several among us . . . instinctively wrapped ourselves deep in our 
thoughts and momentarily glanced over our whole, still so youth- 
ful, lives, even perhaps repenting some of our bad deeds (those 
which in every man lie secretly buried in his conscience ).” 

Since his parenthetical statement posits the existence of a con- 
science, one cannot attribute to Dostoevsky’s harrowing experience 
that day the birth of his conscience, but it nevertheless was a sort 
of rebirth, certainly an activation, an emergence into vivid con- 
sciousness of a moral faculty which, according to his own implica- 
tion, had hitherto lain “secretly buried.” Like his sudden percep- 
tion of the preciousness of life, the ineffable importance of it, all 
his senses — physical, moral, and aesthetic — received a baptism, 
and thenceforth all future experience was to be merged with this 
supreme experience and tested by the wisdom which came to him 
with the apocalyptic vision vouchsafed to him that never-to-be for- 
gotten winter morning on Semenov Square in St. Petersburg. 


II 


I have intimated that this moment of waiting for extinction — one 
minute, ten minutes, or three-quarters of an hour — is the key by 
means of which we may enter the poignant atmosphere of Dostoev- 
sky’s literary creations. Fear of death, Karl Jaspers believes, in- 
variably results in a sharpening of the consciousness of life. It is, of 
course, dangerous to overemphasize the contribution of this one epi- 
sode in Dostoevsky’s life to his artistic achievement. Neither of the 
two men whom he embraced that day, Plescheyev and Durov, has 
left us literary works worth our notice, although Durov, too, was a 
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writer. And even Speshnev — another of the convicted men, a leader 
of the circle — has been forgotten, except as a possible prototype for 
Stavrogin in The Possessed. Dostoevsky was an artist to begin with, 
and it is because he was a gifted literary artist that any dramatic 
experience which may have given direction to his creative energy 
acquires significance for the critic seeking to understand Dostoev- 
sky’s gift. His participation in the activities of the Petrashevsky 
Circle, his subsequent ordeal, and his later painful experience in 
Siberia have all left unmistakable effects on his novels; these effects 
are part of their substance, shape, and spirit; and although it is 
likely that Dostoevsky might have written novels, and possibly good 
ones, without these experiences and their effects, they would not 
have been The House of the Dead, Crime and Punishment, The 
Idiot, The Possessed, A Raw Youth, and The Brothers Karamazov. 

In the second paragraph of The House of the Dead, the first book, 
after his return from Siberia, to show his new maturity and power, 
Dostoevsky narrates two brief incidents. 


I once saw a convict taking leave of his comrades after spending 
twenty years in Katorga and now about to regain his freedom. 
There were men there who remembered his first entry into the 
prison, young, carefree, thinking neither of his crime nor of his 
punishment. He was now leaving, a gray-haired old man, with 
a morose, sad face. In silence he made the rounds of our six 
barracks. Upon entering each barrack he crossed himself before 
the holy image and then bowed low to his comrades, begging 
them to remeimber him kindly. 

I also remember how one day, toward evening, a prisoner who 
had once been a substantial Siberian peasant, was suddenly 
called to the gate. Six months before this he had had news that 
his former wife had remarried, and it had greatly saddened him. 
And now she herself drove up to the prison, had him called, 
and gave him a small gift. They conversed for a few minutes, 
both burst into tears, and parted forever. I saw his face when 
he re-entered the barrack. . . . Yes, in that place one could 
acquire patience. 


The economy and vividness of these two little vignettes need no 
comment. But a new quality, which resides somewhere between the 
few sentences, or somewhere beneath the stark austerity of ex- 
pression, invites our notice. It is a tone, a muted note of thoughtful 
compassion, deriving its impact from the paradox of complete 
identification and artistic detachment. Hence the sense one has of 
understanding and tenderness; hence also the austerity and under- 
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statement and the transformation of human pain into philosophic 
soliloquy. 

The simple directness of style is a reflection of his chastening ex- 
perience. It is an act of humility, and humility — Dostoevsky shows 
us in this narrative and in all his subsequent books — cannot be ac- 
quired without much suffering and frequent backsliding. In time, 
he confesses in his Diary, he came to reject his youthful Petrashevet- 
zism, but only after “direct contact with the people, the brotherly 
merger with them in a common misfortune, the realization of the 
fact that one has become even as they, that one has been made 
equal to them, and even to their lowest stratum.” And one remem- 
bers the numerous rebellions of Raskolnikov, the amateur would-be 
Napoleon, whose pride prevents him from repenting of his cruel 
deed until the very end of the massive novel Crime and Punish- 
ment. Even after his dramatic act of humility when he kneels in the 
square and bows down to kiss the earth which he has polluted with 
the shedding of human blood, his pride is not yet conquered. It is 
only in Siberia, after “Life had stepped into the place of theory,” 
that a new inner life begins for him, and he can accept the values 
which Sonia represents: simplicity and generosity and uncorrupti- 
bility. 

These values, however, important as they are in the world of 
Dostoevsky’s novels, are pale by comparison with the supreme value 
of respect for life. The intellect is capable of rationalization, of 
casuistry; it can, as in the case of Raskolnikov before his regenera- 
tion, divide mankind into categories labeled “ordinary” and “extra- 
ordinary” and justify the destruction of a life, as Raskolnikov does, 
by asserting that he has only killed a “louse.” Sonia’s answer has 
the power and dignity of terse finality: “A human being — a louse!” 
It is at once an equation and a rejection. It asserts the oneness of 
living matter and rejects the easy valuation by which the intellect 
supports its criminal pride. 

For life, Dostoevsky remembered, is the one mystery, the one 
good which cannot be rationalized or intellectually dismembered 
or rejected. Even his “underground” man, created two years before 
Raskolnikov, knew that life, any kind of life, is a boon that must be 
welcomed and loved. “And if one loves,” says this embittered, un- 
heroic character to the prostitute Liza, “one can live without happi- 
ness; and should sorrow come, such life is still good — it is still good 
to be alive and to live.” 

To be alive and to live! This cry sounds through Dostoevsky’s 
novels as a leitmotif. It is the music that plays incessantly while the 
dramas in which his characters get themselves involved are un- 
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folded. From the reticent narrator of the Memoirs from the House 
of the Dead (1862), Alexander Petrovich Goryanchikoy — a thin 
disguise of the author himself — to the boys shouting “Hurrah for 
Karamazov!” with which Dostoevsky’s last, and greatest, novel 
(1880) ends, all his characters, major and minor, serve to glorify 
life and its Creator. The very essence of Dostoevsky’s sense of the 
tragic is his perception of the ease with which life can be lost or 
wasted, through ignorance or unworthiness. Evil has many faces, 
not the least impenetrable of which is the mask of indifference to 
cruelty or to the beauty of nature. Hence Father Zossima's teaching 
that “Each of us is responsible for everything, and to every human 
being.” There is good in Raskolnikov, even while he is still encased 
in his pride, because he can be drenched with horror at a dream in 
which a peasant beats his horse to death. In the dream he is again 
a boy of seven who pushes his way through the indifferent crowd to 
” his arms round the ble -eding dead head of the horse and to kiss 

The unspoiled child, sensitive, tender, spontaneously responsive 
to suffering, still lives within Raskolnikov. And there is good in Ivan 
Karamazov the man who communes with the Devil himself 
because he loves “the sticky little leaves as they open in the spring.” 
Perhaps he is not as convinced an atheist as he believes himself to 
be. And Father Zossima is a saint not only because of his nobility 
and piety but because he has learned and preac thes that “One day 
is enough for a man to know all happiness.’ 

But few of Dostoevsky’s characters have the wisdom of Father 
Zossima. That's why they are in perpetual struggle with themselves. 
Zossima himself did not acquire his wisdom and his serenity 
without sin and pain. The conflict which propels a Dostoevsky novel 
is not between characters nor between characters and the world 
but between opposing forces within the characters themselves. This 
is true even of Alyosha, the seemingly-gentle, righteously-inclined 
youngest Karamazov, the unswerving disciple of Father Zossima. 
Even he is aware of his evil Karamazov heritage, which he will 
have to burn or suffer out of himself before he can become truly 
worthy of the gift of life. That is why so many of Dostoevsky’s 
heroes end by beginning a new life. Alexander Petrovich, leaving 
Katorga, faces the world and his future with the meditation: “Yes, 
Godspeed! Freedom, a new life, a resurrection from the dead 
What a glorious minute!” Rodion Raskolnikov, in the final para 
graph of Crime and Punishment, is “passing from one wor'd into 
another’; he is about to be initiated “into a new unknown life.” 
Arcady, in A Raw Youth ( a novel which has somehow escaped the 
attention it deserves) — Arcady ends the long account of his auto 
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biography with the realization that “My old life has passed away 
completely, and the new is just beginning.” And Alyosha Karamazov 
is about to step out of the world of anchorites into the world of 
action, to become a part of the wider human family. 

The case of Prince Myshkin is more difficult, more complicated 
and artistically more ambiguous. He ends up back again in Switzer- 
land, in Dr. Schneider's sanatorium, whence he had emerged at the 
beginning of the book to bring to the world innocence and com- 
passion and purity of heart. On the superficial level he seems to 
have failed, but on the deeper level of Dostoevsky’s symbolism his 
“failure” is the inevitable resolution of the eternal conflict between 
the almost divine simplicity he stands for and the corrupt complex- 
ity of the world of the novel which he enters one morning as his 
train is approaching Petersburg. The resolution is, however, tem- 
porary. The world has not been ready for his coming; it failed to 
understand him and labeled him an “idiot”; and he is returned to 
Schneider's. But it is significant that Schneider “does not . . . say 
positively that recovery is out of the question.” That, in a way, is a 
promise of a new life — perhaps for the world as well as for Mysh- 
kin. 

An equally difficult case is the one of Stavrogin, in The Possessed. 
He ends by hanging himse!f on “a strong silk cord.” But that end 
is a mark of his final recognition of new values. His letter to Darya 
is the confession of a bankrupt soul, containing as it does the re- 
vealing compliment to the “great-souled” Kirilov. The reader recalls 
an early conversation between the two men. 


“When I was ten years old,” Kirilov had said, “I used to shut 
my eyes in the winter on purpose and fancy a green leaf, bright, 
with veins on it, and the sun shining. I used to open my eyes 
and not believe them, because it was very nice, and I used to 
shut them again.” 

“What's that?” Stavrogin had asked. “An allegory?” 

“N-no. . . Why? I'm not speaking of allegory, but of a leaf, 
only a leaf. The leaf is good. Everything’s good.” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything. Man is unhappy because he doesn’t know he’s 
happy.” 


Il 


Not to know the happiness in nature, not to believe in the good- 
ness of life — these are the flaws that cause the tragedy of man. This 
is the wisdom which Dostoevsky’s characters — including the Svidri- 
gailovs, Stavrogins and Kirilovs — acquire in their furious struggle 
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with their arrogance, cynicism and indifference. It comes to them in 
the end like a flash of revelation. Yet the preparation for that mo- 
ment of revelation, for the inspired epiphany, has been there all the 
time, in the events of their lives, in the paradoxes of their actions 
and thoughts, in their beliefs and doubts. The preparation is Dosto- 
evsky’s novel. This cannot, of course, be perceived without an 
apprehension of the novelist’s artistic planning and of the work's 
careful structure and final integration. 

But to return, for the present, to the revelation which came to 
Dostoevsky the man and the effect it had upon him as a novelist. 
Perhaps a good way to approach this effect is by citing a brief con- 
versation in a recent novel, Barabbas, by the Swedish Nobel Prize 
winner Par Lagerkvist. The conversation is between Lazarus and 
Barabbas. 


“Do you mean you want me to tell you something about the 
realm of the dead? I cannot. The realm of the dead isn’t any- 
thing. It exists, but it isn’t anything.” 

Barabbas could only stare at him. The desolate face frighten- 
ed him, but he could not tear his eyes away from it. 

“No,” the man said, . . . “the realm of the dead isn’t anything. 
But to those who have been there, nothing else is anything 
either.” 


Dostoevsky, in a sense, is another Lazarus. And he came back from 
the realm of the dead, into which he had imaginatively entered — 
and in a way continued to re-enter during his frequent epileptic fits 
— with eyes to which all things in the realm of the living looked 
different. “Nothing” and “everything” now had specific meanings; 
and it is in the light of these meanings that the extraordinary power, 
color and texture of his novels can be fully understood and enjoyed. 

“It may be,” says Vyacheslav Ivanov in his Freedom and the 
Tragic Life: A Study of Dostoevsky (which has recently been made 
available in English by Sir Maurice Bowra), “it may be that during 
those moments when, at the place of execution, Dostoevsky looked 
into the eyes of death, he underwent a sudden and decisive trans- 
formation of the soul — a beatified death, followed by the unexpect- 
ed gift of divine mercy to his corporeal shell.” And again: “At the 
place of execution, in those moments of preparedness for death . . ., 
he felt that his soul had overrun death, and knew itself to be alive: 
living, indeed, more intensely than ever before . . ., in a life already 
beyond the threshold of the grave.” The effect of the transformation 
is visible in Raskolnikov. 
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Where is it [he thinks] I’ve read that some one condemned to 
death says or thinks, an hour before his death, that if he had to 
live on some high rock, on such a narrow ledge that he'd only 
room to stand, and the ocean, everlasting darkness, everlasting 
solitude, everlasting tempest around him, if he had to remain 
standing on a square yard of space all his life, a thousand years, 
eternity, it were better to live so than to die at once! Only to 
live, to live and live! Life whatever it may be! . . . How true it 
is! Good God, how true! 


It is visible especially in the projection of the character of Prince 
Myshkin, created two years after Raskolnikov. Both are youths, 
starting out in life, but while Raskolnikov, in spite of his act of 
violence, is a negative character, an “intellectual” who does not 
understand the meaning of life, because he does not feel either its 
sanctity or its beauty, Myshkin is a positive personality, an accepter, 
a yea-sayer to life. How would such a person, possessed of infinite 
understanding, tolerance and compassion, fare in a world of men 
who have had no transformation of the soul and who do not live, 
even imaginatively, beyond the threshold of the grave? 

Early in the pages of The Idiot, Myshkin recounts, for the benefit 
of the proud Epanchins, the experience of an unnamed man who 


had once been led out with others to the scaffold and a sentence 
of death was read over him. He was to be shot for a political 
offence. Twenty minutes later a reprieve was read to them, 
and they were condemned to another punishment instead. Yet 
the interval between those two sentences, twenty minutes or at 
least a quarter of an hour, . . . I was always eager to listen 
when he recalled his sensations at that time, and I often ques- 
tioned him about it. He remembered it all with extraordinary 
distinctness and used to say that he never would forget those 
minutes. 


Here follows the description of the scaffold, the soldiers, the con- 
victed men — all as told by Dostoevsky himself in earlier (and later ) 
writings. But Myshkin is not Dostoevsky; he is a character in a novel 
and has purposes of his own in rete lling the story. He therefore adds 
details which we have thus far not had: 


He had only five minutes more to live. He told me that those 
five minutes seemed to him an infinite time, a vast wealth; he 
felt that he had so many lives left in those five minutes that 
there was no need yet to think of the last minute, so much so 
that he divided his time up. He set aside time to take leave of 
his comrades, two minutes for that; then he kept another two 
minutes to think for the last time; and then a minute to look 
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about for the last time. . . . He was dying at twenty-seven, 
strong and healthy. . . . Then when he had said good-bye, the 
two minutes came that he had set apart for thinking to himself. 

. He wanted to realize as quickly and clearly as possible how 
it could be that now he existed and was living and in three 
minutes he would be something — some one or something. But 
what? Where? He meant to decide all that in those two min- 
utes! ... But he said that nothing was so dreadful at that time 
as the continual thought, “What if I were not to die! What if I 
could go back to life — what eternity! And it would be mine! 
I would turn every minute into an age; I would lose nothing, I 
would count every minute as it passed, I would not waste one!” 


Three years later, in A Raw Youth, Versiloy — “a Russian of our 
times,” Dostoevsky calls him in his Diary for 1876 — is made to say 
that he pictures to himself the possibility of a last day arriving for 
mankind, and that then “Orphaned men would at once begin to 
draw themselves together closer and with more affection. . . . They 
would start loving the earth and life irresistibly, in the measure of 
the gradual realization of their tranciency and finality. . . . They 
would discern and discover in nature such phenomena and mys 
teries as had never heretofore been suspected, since they would be- 
hold nature with new eyes, with the look of a lover gazing upon his 
inamorata. They would be waking up and hastening to embrace 
one another, haste ning to love, comprehending that days are short 
and that this is all that is left to them.” 

And, finally, there is Mitya Karamazov, in the mighty novel Dos 
toevsky completed only a few months before he died. “Yes, life is 
full, there is life even underground,” Mitya tells Alyosha who visits 
him in jail.“ You wouldn't believe, Alexey, how I want to live now, 
what a thirst for existence and consciousness has sprung up in me 
within these peeling walls ... now... I think I could stand any- 
thing, any suffering, only to be able to say and to repeat to myself 
every moment, ‘I exist.’ In thousands of agonies — I exist. I'm tor 
mented on the rack — but I exist! Though I sit alone in a pillar — 
I exist! I see the sun, and if I don’t see the sun, I know it’s there. 
And there's a whole life in that, in knowing that the sun is there.” 

With Dostoevsky, then, we are, at the end of his life, back again 
with his traumatic experience on the day of the great revelation, 


thirty-one years before, when he wrote to his brother “On voit le 
soleil!” 
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IV 


It is not that the sun in a Dostoevsky novel is always bright and 
drenches the earth, as it does, for instance, in D. H. Lawrence's 
Sea and Sardinia. It is rather that the sun is the image of life, the 
creative principle which supplies the energy for his novels. And 
energy, an enormous, seemingly inexhaustible quantity of it, is the 
dominant characteristic of Dostoevsky’s own creativeness. His novels 
are large, sprawling, teeming with incidents, episodes and excited 
and exciting scenes, with action, threads within threads of it, 
humorous, pathetic, melodramatic and, in the final effect, deeply 
tragic. His characters are garrulous, inflated, driven by monstrous 
impulses, schizophrenic, sadistic and masochistic, profoundly simple 
and infinitely complex, enormously avaricious and extravagant, 
highly intellectual and uncontrollably emotional, brutal, tender, 
unashamedly sentimental, verging on the grotesque, and yet start- 


lingly real. 


It is mainly this superabundance of energy that induced the late 
Professor Goddard to acclaim Dostoevsky as “the world’s supreme 
novelist,” just as, for him, Shakespeare was the world’s supreme 
dramatist. Other writers have possessed this quality of vital energy, 
and they too have been remembered with gratitude. Balzac and 
Dickens had it, and to both Dostoevsky has paid homage. Henry 
James, who called Balzac “the father of us all,” had plenty of in- 


tellectual intensity but little of the emotional identification which 
surges through Dostoevsky. Perhaps he feared what he called the 
“grand vulgarity” of Balzac and therefore rigorously suppressed 
headless involvement. But whatever the reason or reasons, by com- 
parison with Dostoevsky’s, James’s novels, superb as many of them 
are in their own way, remain pale and distant and sotto voce; their 
dramatis personae hint at emotional involvement and suffering, but 
they are still able to talk affably and to observe the amenities of 
well-bred people. 

James the critic was aware of the limitations of the impeccable 
school of writers. In Turgenev he detected the lack of “the faculty 
of rapid, passionate, almost reckless improvisation,” while in Dick- 
ens, on the other hand, he saw what was “an immense charm in a 
story-teller,” the ability to “care, in a very large and various way, 
for the incongruous, comic and pathetic.” And it was Dickens whom 
Dostoevsky loved as a “typical” and “original” creator, mainly be- 
cause Dickens “cared,” cared deeply for all the manifestations of 
life, the coarse and the sordid as well as the refined and the socially- 
proper. Dickens, too, deserves a place among Mauriac’s planets in 
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literature. “There is,” he once remarked, “a planet Balzac, a planet 
Dostoevsky, inhabited by monsters with faces of men and women. 
They are just as much, perhaps more, alive and less ephemeral than 
the inhabitants of our planet Earth. . . .” 

To endow characters with life demands qualities which few 
writers, no matter how dedicated they may be to the artistic calling, 
possess. Dostoevsky’s men and women — all the Karamazovs, Gru- 
shenka, Sonia, Nastasya, the Epanchins — are more than participa- 
tors in moral dilemmas; they are more than ghosts wandering if an 
intellectual literary world; they exist and enjoy existence, even when 
they suffer, transgress, pose, feel self-pity, hurt each other and them- 
selves, and seek salvation. “On the stage,” John Millington Synge 
insisted, “one must have reality, and must have joy, and that is why 
the intellectual moral drama has failed.” The stage of Dostoevsky’s 
novels is full of joy — yes, joy, exuberance, passion — because only 
people who love life passionately can be as sensual as old Karama- 
zov, as extravagant as Dmitri, as tolerant as Alyosha, as generous as 
Myshkin, as frustrated as Rogozhin, and as consistently inconsistent 
as Versilov. This is the “joy beyond suffering” which Gide finds 
“latent in all Dostoevsky’s life and work” and which enables him to 
endow the most casual of his characters with an intense greed for 
experience, an unquenchable thirst for life. In the Longinian sense, 
Dostoevsky reaches sublimity because he is capable of transport. 

In Sartre's short story “The Wall” a Spanish Republican named 
Pablo Ibbieta is arrested by Falangists and spends a night in jail 
awaiting execution. “Perhaps,” he says later, when he regains his 
freedom, “I lived through my execution twenty times.” During that 
time he found that nothing was important, not even his wife whom 
he loved nor the ideals he cherished — but only to remain alive. 
How much this story owes to Dostoevsky — or if anything at all — 
is unimportant. It is important to note that Pablo returned to the 
living world with all his senses sharpened, but not being a novelist 
presumably did nothing of great significance with his new sensi- 
bility. Dostoevsky was, of course, first and foremost a novelist, a 
master of his craft, in spite of Henry James's notorious stricture that 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy were “fluid puddings.” John Crowe Ransom 
is much more discerning when he observes that the vast spread of 
Dostoevsky’s novels is artistically controlled. 

Nevertheless the special quality which he brought to his novels is 
not control — a quality which Proust, Gide, James and a dozen other 
novelists had in greater measure — but an inordinate passion for 
life — an insatiable appetite for it, a feverish exultation in its various 
forms, its power and glory, its pain and pleasure and sublimity. His 
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novels give us that “feeling of being drenched with actual life” 
which William James believed was the best reward of the thinker. 
It is certainly the best reward of the narrative artist. Admittedly 
Dostoevsky was, like Balzac and Dickens — and unlike Flaubert and 
Turgenev — an imperfect novelist, perhaps because he subordinated 
his passion for literature to his passion for life. Whatever literary 
devices he used, whatever structural or stylistic patterns he created, 
the free flow of life remained unimpeded. Consciously he may have, 
like every artist, strained for the right form, for aptness of situation 
and niceness of phrase, but the impelling drive behind his writing 
~ both conscious and unconscious — was to achieve that richness 
and intensity of life which only a man who has been subjected to 
the shattering experience of contemplating sudden and absolute 
extinction as an immediate reality can savor. His characters are pro- 
jections of so many facets of Dostoevsky, a man frightened by the 
ticking of the clock of time and his own heartbeat, driven frantically 
to gobble up all that life can offer in the way of pleasure and pain, 
of love and power and sin and humility and forgiveness and re- 
demption, before the darkness overtakes him. That is why his char- 
acters are capable of hurting and being hurt with so much ease; that 
is why they can burn up hundreds of thousands of rubles as a whim 
or as a gesture of defiance; and that is why, when exhausted by their 
desperate race and their own excitement, they can dream of eternal 
life and eternal peace and cling to the faith of God’s justice and 
understanding. “He will pity us,” says Marmeladov, the drunkard, 
the father of Sonia whom because of his passion for drink he has 
helped to crucify, “He will pity us Who has pity on all men, Who 
has understood all men and all things. . . . He too is the judge . . . 
and will forgive all, the good and the evil, the wise and the meek. 
... You too come forth,’ He will say, ‘Come forth, ye weak ones, 
come forth, ye children of shame.’ . . . And He will hold out His 
hands to us and we shall fall down before him . . . and we shall 
weep ... and we shall understand all things!” 





El Toro 
BY DON GORDON 


The instant he sped from the dark passage 
I knew who he was: 


Defined by the flags, by the high judge, 
by the smell of people, 


He was received like a child in a world 
I was beginning again 


at four o'clock in Mexico. 


I charged the first insult, the deliberate cape: 
all exits closed: 


Bearing something evil appeared the blind horse: 


My spine was eaten, my shoulder sown 
with streaming thorns. 


Nothing was there but a voice. 


Twenty minutes to find him: was it the wall, 


the high judge, 


The blood-shot eyes, the animal inciting 
with a point of light? 


I remembered the fields of grass, the sun, 
the rain on the birds. 


Nothing prepared me for the great plaza 


Or to separate the enemy from his cape, 
or the friend. 


Defined by the wet sand, by cigarette butts, 
by the plumed mules, 


He was taken like a child from a world 
I was beginning again 


at four-twenty o'clock in Mexico. 





The Jaguar 
BY SANDRA MORTOLA 


Crazy in the streets, singing summer, 
let the jaguar (lean haunt 

of the burned bare Andes) come; 
sprouting flowers from his hide, 
streams, arush and wild, crying 
between his ribs, bone and gold 

of other giants flashing in his teeth. 


Here, between the poplars, sycamores, 
all bitter northern trees, here let 

him fall; here let the frozen traffic pass. 
Undaunted in the lessened noon 

of his desire, see him, mute and skeletal, 
hang wan, pickled in silver lights, 
rotting in arctic poetry. 


Oh praise the frost that cut him down, 
and made exemplum of his corpse; 


such suns have flown between his eyes, 
such novae cracked his bones, 

as would have gulfed a granite town 

in tangled green, or melted all 

the iron vista of this world, 

to heaven, or to savagery. 
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The Sermon of the Flies 


BY JOHN BERRY 


ROOTS CAME DOWN out of the branches overhead, anchored them- 
selves in the ground and became trees attached to other trees, and 
they were all one. An acre of trees, an establishment of arches with 
leafy connections walking outward farther every year, it was a 
whole jungle in itself. Typical, Charles thought, of the lack of 
definition in India. Lack of true individuality. Forms, concrete or 
abstract, never quite emerging as themselves, but interlacing, meta- 
morphosing, compromising, agreeing before disagreement. . . . 

For a moment he hesitated, standing there on the burning plain 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, full of anger. 

A strident, otherworldly voice singing in slow, howling cadences, 
drew nearer, and the creaking of wooden axles rhythmically 
set the time. Out there in the sun two blue-black buffaloes were 
drawing a cart piled high with jute bags, on top of which rode the 
blue-black singer, a Santali tribesman, naked. Beside the buffaloes 
walked another black man, as in a dream. Behind them another cart 
with big wooden wheels, identical with the first, one man on top, 
one man walking. How slow, how very slow it all was, how large 
and massive, moving like some metaphysical demonstration without 
words, in the realm of aesthetic ideas having to do with time. 

“Either,” thought Charles, “I missed the argument which pre- 
ceded it, and came in just as the Angel said, ‘See — this is what ] 
mean — or I am the argument.” Well, any fool could get the idea, 
but only a fool would try to state it. 

Tearing off his dark glasses and the big peaked hat made of 
woven rushes, he stepped into the jungle. It was cooler there, but 
his flimsy Indian garments caught on the brambles, and immediate- 
ly he stubbed his bare toe on a root. 

He tucked his white cotton dhoti up around his waist, exposing 
long, white legs; then he began cautiously to pick his way towards 
the center of the banyan, seeking, for no particular reason, the 
parent tree from which all these other root trees had sprung. It was 
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dark in here, for the branches overhead interwove each other and 
were still more thickly joined together by vines and creepers. 

A small cobra drew itself back suddenly into a nest of roots. 
Charles smiled grimly. He had assumed the presence of snakes; 
indeed, at this moment, he preferred them to certain other forms of 
life. 

For instance, Mr. Wu Lu of the Chinese Department at Bharat 
University, where Charles taught, looked astonishingly like a toad. 
He was short, with a big, hairless head, and protruding eyes that 
were magnified into great opaque blurs by the thick lenses of his 
spectacles. But most of all it was his grin, spreading across his entire 
face, that made him look like a toad. 

As a newcomer to the little Indian university, Charles had at 
first been filled with compassion for Wu Lu on account of this 
grin, considering it to be some hideous accident of nature, a con- 
genital deformity or a psycho-physical paralysis. It was too extreme 
and too steady to be mistaken for the Far Eastern grin of polite- 
ness, which may be arresting at times but is seldom actually un- 
nerving. 

This morning Charles had found out about Wu Lu’s grin. Wu Lu 
was a Historical Force on the up-swing, he was enjoying it, and, 
like History, he did not really care how he looked; for there were 
more important matters in the offing. 

The quarrel had started, in a sense, over Janina, the Polish girl. 
She had been occupied first by the Nazis, then by the Russians; yet 
her foreign relations, because of her strange demeanor, remained 
somwhat enigmatic. Somehow she had escaped and made her way 
overland to India where, by courage and cunning, she was prolong- 
ing her stay through a series of scholarships at Indian universities. 

Janina’s mouth was pink and little, although her upper lip was 
habitually stiffened to conceal her long, dark teeth, and she was a 
bit saucer-eyed. However, her eyes were gray and she was a near- 
blond, and she had a suitable bust, and Charles was sure that, under 
her Indian sari in which she walked, barefoot, with a proper walk, 
all would be well, quite well. But she remained fiercely cerebral 
with him and was even a trifle waspish whenever he threatened to 
show a personal interest in her. 

This morning, very early, she had startled him out of a sound 
sleep by pounding on the door of his hut. He appeared wrathfully 
before her, his red hair a-strut, wearing only a lunghi — a skirt- like 
garment hitched around the waist and falling to the ankles. 

Nun-like, she kept her eyes fixed rigidly upon his face, although 
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he gradually expanded his chest to present a more appreciable 
surface. She did not smile. 

“Wu Lu babu has invited me to tea at ten o'clock,” she said. 
“Kindly accompany me.” 

Charles mumbled fatuously. 

‘Good,” Janina said. “I will meet you at the gate of Cheena 
Bhavan at ten-thirty.” And she walked away. 

Watching her depart, Charles was reminded that that was the 
stride that had taken her through Afghanistan — a stride that was 
firm but maidenly. Extraordinary, the whole thing. Doubtless, she 
was mysterious. “Like a banker,” he said. “She has the face of a 
banker.” As for the tea with Wu Lu, he supposed she had accepted 
because she could not afford to offend a professor, since she de- 
pended on scholarships for her existence. About her motive for 
asking him to accompany her, he could only speculate; but he was 
fairly sure that it was not altruism. 

If Wu Lu was surprised to see Charles, he did not show it. He 
was grotesquely jovial, bustling about to set out the tea things, 
ae little cakes on his guests. The narrow but heavy shoulders 
and the thick neck suggested strength but not endurance — a kind of 
physical asperity, an impatience with any sustained effort, and yet 
a chemical propulsion towards effort. 

They sat in the shade of a krishnachura tree on the cool west side 
of Wu Lu’s house. The big, fantastic, flame-colored blossoms, 
shaped like orchids — “the crest of Krishna” — occasionally dropped 
about them. 

It was not clear to Charles how they had got into the argument. 
From the weather they had gone on to the usual criticisms of India’s 
“condition,” which was, of course, a bad condition. There were 
beggars lying about underfoot; there were the hundreds of thous- 
ands of mendicant holy men who wandered over the country, taking 
from the meager resources of the poor. 

“And yet,” Charles said, “Sisir babu assures me that the true 
India resides in these holy men, these sadhus.” 

“Sisir babu is a purveyor of opium for the masses,” Wu Lu said 
in his staccato giggle to which Charles had tried in vain to become 
accustomed. “This religiosity! India exists in an opium dream. China 
has shaken it off.” 

Although he was tempted to defend dreams as over against a 
dreamless sleep, Charles merely said: 

“It's true, religion is the opium of some people. For others it is 
more like tobacco — it gives pleasure and poise. And smoke, the 
symbol of transitoriness, makes me reflect upon permanent values 
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doesn't it you? Of course, serious religion would be another matter.” 
He offered Wu Lu a cigarette. 

Wu Lu laughed politely and declined it. 

“Charles babu is becoming Indianized,” he said to Janina; and he 
went on to speak of the evils of the caste system, the persistence of 
child marriage, the abasement of women, corruption of officials, ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, inefficiency, lack of organization, 
dirt and disease, starvation and cow-worship. The only solution 
was for India to follow the example of China and Russia — break 
the chains, liberate the masses — 

“Depends,” said Charles, “on what you mean by liberation. Matter 
of Freedom. Can't be free in a belly-centered country, you know. 
India needs her Brahmins. But make every man a Brahmin, eh? — 
responsible for the country.” 

Wu Lu said through his maddening grin: 

“India is decadent. Culturally it has nothing to lose. That is be- 
cause its controlling ideas have not sprung from the people. Or if 
they did originate in the healthy life of the masses, they were seized 
by the priesthood and the business interests and turned against the 
masses in order to enslave them.” 

Janina was drinking cups of tea and cramming sweet biscuits into 
her mouth, taking care to keep her upper lip stretched chastely 
down over those questionable teeth. The lower part of her face 
chewed vigorously while the upper part kept austere vigil. All at 
once she closed her big, round, gray eyes, gulped, opened them and 
said: 

“From Wu Lu babu’'s point of view, communism has to do with 
agrarian reform. From Charles babu’s point of view, it means the 
police state. It is a matter of semantics.” 

“Excuse me,” Wu Lu giggled, “but it is hardly worth arguing 
about. It is not a moral question, but the inescapable movement of 
History.” 

Charles looked at him curiously. At this moment the professor 
appeared to him like a trick of the mind, a sophism with mutually 
dependent parts, impenetrable on its own terms, hostile to the em- 
ployment of other terms. In vain he searched the magnified eyes 
for some sign of personal weakness; there was no weakness because 
there was somehow no person, but only a kind of abstract relation- 
ship of symbols for quantity. 

“It is a moral question,” Charles said, “because of the choice one 
makes: whether to join this particular movement or to defend one- 
self against it. Communists are like the priests who pretend to know 
the future. By their melodramatic air” (he nearly said paranoid 
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grin) “they can exploit the gullible. They merely make other people 
angry. This is the inescapable movement of History — back and 
forth.” 

Charles felt, all at once, that he had gone too far. The few 
foreigners who were at the University were indispensable to one 
another's social life; for the caste- and race-conscious Hindus were 
obliged to guard their homes — containing perhaps no more than 
two or three rooms — lest their ladies be exposed to the casual view 
of outsiders, or some of the many ritual observances be trampled 
ignorantly underfoot. Among this handful of foreigners — Europeans 
and Asiatics — there existed a diversity of opinion fully as great as 
that of the nations they came from. Inde ed, these individuals, taken 
out of context, as it were, repre sented their national interests with 
far greater clarity and intensity, and only with less power, than did 
the nations themselves. They did it involuntarily for the most part, 
tor they did not look upon themselves as representative but rather 
as marginal persons, rootless and unassimilated, for one reason or 
another, in the societies they had left; yet, in a strange land, feeling 
their own identity endangered, they summoned up in themselves 
more strongly than ever the very cultural traits against which they 
had formerly rebelled. This was tacitly understood and respected. 
It was also understood that no one could stand alone for long and 
maintain his humanity. To preserve the common bond, there existed 
a kind of gentleman's agreement among these foreigners not to take 
sides too openly or too vigorously in the great political issues. Yet 
here were Charles and Wu Lu on the brink of war. Charles felt he 
must, at all costs, rise above the clumsy dualism of the argument 
and he was getting precious little help from Janina — somehow to 
bring out the good old common bond. 

“Back and forth,” Charles said. “Through our impatience we have 
made great progress. Because of our impatience we are unable to 
enjoy our progress. 

Janina popped a biscuit into her mouth, splashed tea after it 
glugged, and said: 


, 


“Perhaps progress is a difficult thing to enjoy in any case.’ 

“For India, impossible,” Wu Lu said. “Her population increases 
by five millions every year — soon it will be ten millions, fifteen 
millions. A radical ¢ hange is needed, a new world. Only communism 
can answer the need of India.” 


Charles said: 

“If all of India’s resources, material, cultural, spiritual, were scien- 
tifically organized and devoted exclusively to the problem of filling 
India’s belly, I grant you, it might succeed in doing just that — and 
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no more — for about fifty years. After that, you will be confronted 
by a greatly enlarged digestive tract which can only live by de- 
vouring other digestive tracts. It may have got rid of capital, but 
it will also be devoid of interest. Or do I seem uncooperative?” 

Janina nodded her head vigorously. 

“It will not be America who organizes India,” Wu Lu said. “All 
the world knows that she would destroy India, if she could, just as 
she has tried to destroy Korea and China by germ warfare.” 

Charles closed his eyes. The repetition of this charge, even by 
apparently disinterested people, was having a more and more 
abrasive effect upon his temper. At first his rebuttals had been 
calm, clear, and impeccably logical. Now he felt himself lucky if he 
could keep from hurling insults. It was the repetition, the con- 
founded repetition! 

A still more fixed look had come over the grin-gashed face of 
Mr. Wu Lu. It shone, as it were, with a light not its own, as the 
Voice of History rattled forth compulsively: 

“The treachery of America is well known, but the warmongers 
will be crushed. America will be driven out of Asia. China, not 
America, will dominate Asia. She will dominate Europe — and 
America also. She will crush America. . . .” The Voice of History 
stopped to giggle. 

Two small brown wrens went bouncing unafraid through the 
company, hunting for building material. With straws and fibers 
crammed in their bills crosswise, they looked like little  stiff- 
whiskered tigers. A scarlet hummingbird hung for a long time over 
a bed of ranunculi before departing. It had been unable to decide 
about a black bee that clung in a period of concentration, dead, 
its sting piercing a smooth scarlet petal. 

Charles said quietly: 

“Mr. Wu Lu.” 

“Yes.” 

“We are tired of germs.” 

“Then you should stop using them against the People’s Republic 
of China.” 

“We were merely amusing ourselves for a little while. We have 
now perfected the Cosmic Bomb. With one Bomb we are going to 
wipe China off the map. This will take place next Thursday at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Don't tell anyone. It would just worry 
people needlessly.” 

Wu Lu was petrified. He was grey in color. His mouth hung 
down like a rubber bag. 

As they walked away, Janina remarked: 
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“I was glad you have said it. And I have said nothing.” 


Charles was not glad. It meant open warfare at the University, 
with himself as the probable loser. 

Had he come here as a sort of professional American, with an axe 
to grind, he might have welcomed the break with some gusto. But 
he had come quite on his own, to learn Sanskrit, to teach Western 
languages, and above all to live — to live with still others of his 
fellow inhabitants of the global country in which he had been born. 
And now, in the twitch of a nerve, here he was, a foreign invader 
defending an invisible outpost of his clan. It had been his intention 
to defend, if anything, India — horrible, hopeless, magnificent India 
which he loved with the unrequited love of an outcaste patriot. 
And even that — well, it was all muddled now; or perhaps it was 
that an agreeable dream was breaking up and the reality was too 
clear, too sharp for comfort. * 


It had begun innocently enough. The Vice Chancellor simply had 
suggested that it might be nice if Charles would give a series of 
public lectures on the great writers of the West, from Homer up to 
the time when Western Literature was superseded by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Each of these lectures was accompanied by a tree-planting 
ceremony with songs and dances. There was a Homer Tree and a 
Virgil Tree, a Dante Tree and a Goethe Tree, and so on. He had 
wondered about the propriety of a T. S. Eliot Tree — for he had 
insisted on talking about “modern” literature — and was greatly 
relieved when they merely served biscuits. 

As a result of these lectures he had come to be regarded as an 
apologist for the West; and indeed it was hard for him to remain 
impartial in the face of attacks — often quite devious — by both 
communists and Indian nationalists. At first, in order to advance 
“the truth” within the generous universe of discourse, he generally 
supported what was being attacked and attacked what was being 
supported, then, by reconciling the opposites, he attempted to show 
that a new and helpful position had been reached by both sides. 

Little by little, however, he found himself accepting the karma of 
an American partisan: a position that would not otherwise have 
been represented here. And now, now that he had threatened Wu 
Lu with a Cosmic Bomb, it would be a dog-fight. Gone were his 
modest hopes of Promoting Understanding, blasted was his Bridge 
Between East and West. 


Charles came upon a little clearing in the middle of the banyan 
jungle. A patch of blue sky showed overhead. In the clearing stood 
the parent tree, an ancient stump about ten feet high, dead and 
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quite detached from the surrounding structure of trees which had 
once stemmed from it. 


A naked brown man, about Charles’ own age, sat cross-legged in 
the shadow at the base of the dead tree. His long, matted hair and 
beard were bleached reddish brown by exposure to sun and rain. 
Markings of sandalwood paste were on his forehead. Although he 
was smiling slightly, there had been no change of expression, no 
sign of surprise. Indeed, he was not looking directly at Charles. 
The great, dark, liquid eyes, set wide apart under a broad forehead, 
gazed like those of a forest creature at the first perceived dawn of 
the world; gazed, but with an antiquity of lively intelligence, at the 
World as Spectacle. 

It was the Recurrent Face which appeared perhaps once or twice, 
perhaps not at all, during a moment of peculiar sensitivity out of 
all the slow, fluctuating eons of an ancient civilization. Charles had 
known it once in Japan, in the face of a Zen Buddhist, and in sculp- 
ture once at Angkor Vat — not the hundreds of approximations, but 
the One that stood apart, revealed by an impossible chance of 
genius — perhaps once at Sarnath, and repeated a dozen times at 
Ajanta — the face of the Illumined Buddha. Standing on the desert, 
in the shade of a boulder, not far from the caves of Ajanta, he had 
picked up a piece of carved stone that spoke directly to something 
more than his understanding, surmounting barriers of time and 
idiom. It was the merest fragment of the Face — part of the mouth 
and cheek; and yet it was all there, in omnibus partibus, the Whole. 
It was one with the stone Buddhas in that cave farther up the hill. 
The setting sun shone into the cave mouth to reveal them, illumined 
as by an inner light, looking out — and in — on the world of man- 
kind with ultimate human wisdom, with infinite compassion, and 
with a very subtle touch of irony. 


Slowly the great, elongated eyes moved and looked into the blue 
eyes of the stranger, where they saw — more than the stranger. 
They did not look away. There was no greeting between the two, 
for it was as if there had never been a time when they had not been 
together. Charles approached and sat down opposite this Person. 
No word was spoken. 

Almost immediately the tense face of the white man relaxed, and 
then it began, by almost imperceptible degrees, to mirror the in- 
ward, slight smile, at once abstract and personal, of the brown man. 

On the ground beside this sadhu or holy man was a glass tumbler 
from which he had drunk tea — evidently some one had brought it 
to him from a nearby hut or village, for there were no signs of 
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preparations here. A dozen flies were buzzing around the tumbler; 
several were down inside, eating the sugar. 

The sadhu’s eyes shifted ever so slightly from Charles to the 
tumbler, then back again, without disturbing their strange rapport. 
Deliberately the brown hand reached out; with a sudden movement 
it turned the tumbler upside down, trapping three flies inside, and 
withdrew. The flies buzzed frantically behind the glass walls of 
their prison. 

Seeing that Charles had understood, the sadhu reached out again 
with the same slow, deliberate gesture, and turned the tumbler back 
to its original position. The three flies fled out into the wide world. 

Charles’ pulse was quick. He realized that he was extraordinarily 
happy, although it seemed unlikely that he would ever be so again. 
It would not do to wait. He stood up and backed away, still gazing 
like a receding mirror into that face. He groped in the deep pockets 
of his long punjabi shirt, for some gift he could leave. First, there 

was money, but he would be ashamed to offer that. There was a 
small pocket compass — to set the man on his way? And there was 
his wristwatch — a useful gift, no doubt! He could not give any of 
these things. 

At the edge of the little clearing was a bush covered with small, 
white, five-petalled champa flowers that would give out their sweet 
odor at dusk. Charles started to pick one, to offer it, and yet he was 
suddenly reluctant to do even that small violence to the bush. And 
when he thought of taking one that had already fallen to the ground, 
that hardly seemed right either. No, all this was irrelevant. No ex- 
change was possible. It would be merely to move an object about 
as if in play. 

But the perfect gesture, it must be made. Not the namaskar, the 
clasped hands and the bow of salutation, for that was indicative of 
a beginning and an ending, when there was no beginning and no 
ending. 

In despair Charles stood and looked at the sadhu. Then he knew 
that this man had need of nothing. Once again he paused, smiled 
into the sadhu’s eyes, seeing his own image there. Gently he turned 
and stepped into the jungle. 

As he walked over the burning plain towards the University, the 
sun hurt his eyes. He fumbled for his dark glasses. Before putting 
them on, he cupped them in his hand, held them up and used them 
as a mirror, but he was not quick enough. What he saw was a 


slightly foolish mask. 


JOHN BERRY 





Two Poems 


BY DONALD PETERSEN 


IN A CHILD’S BEDROOM 


The curtains, the lamp 
And the rosepapered wall, 
The familiar cramp 

Of books in the rack, 
Blacked out; he fell 
Through a slumbrous abyss 
To that great zodiac 
Where the lions hiss, 
Where the master swings 
A nine-tailed whip 

Or the bluebird sings 

In a private arbor 

Or a marvellous ship 

Has the sky for its harbor. 


But these visions passed; 
In the darkness he saw 
The show with its cast 

All turned into vapor, 

And rubbed his eyes raw. 
And when he awoke 

The books on the shelf 
And the old rosepaper 
Appeared the same; 

And he thought of himself 
As the ugly duck 

Who was once a swan. 
Was it all a dream 

That had come and gone? 


So tucked in his bed 
The child was sad, 
For the books he read 


Could sometimes talk 





But the characters had 

A limp in their walk 

Or chains on their ankles — 
One had a crutch — 

The Prince in his shackles 
Was locked out of touch. 
And the Princess pining 
Grew pale as she must, 
And everything shining 
Began to rust. 


And shut in his tower 
Of dreams he grew 
Like a hothouse flower, 
Bound up but true. 

And true to his dream 
That opens and closes 
He ruled supreme, 
Suppressing the roses 
That covered his wall — 
Till he in a bold 
Vindictive choice 

Tore loose from their hold 
At the far away call 

Of a downstairs voice. 


THE ESTRANGED LOVE 
(after de Becque ) 


There’s nothing that I need: 

No lock of hair, neat and primped, 
No snapshot, not a word to feed 
Our mutual contempt. 


1 was lazy and mean, 

And she was self-centered and hot: 
Love of a dull unhappy man 

For a true love that was not. 


Then on a day we parted 
With many tender-hearted 





Kisses and tears and all — 


Like two bewildered foes 
Whose hatred overflows, 
Who let their weapons fall. 


An Afternoon in the Cloisters 
BY BERNICE SLOTE 


In Bonnefont Cloister, out of Manhattan, grow 
The seventy herbs that Charlemagne grew 
(Where cities die into gardens): Lavender, leek, 
Rosemary, basil, feverfew. 
Travelers walk museum paths to spell 
The color of woad, marjoram, love- 
In-a-mist; cuckoo flower, Mother of Thyme. 
The Christian rose and the Flower of Jove 
Meet in the medlar tree’s green apple-air. 


The arches shadow, the sunlight blooms the day. 
Flatly espalier flared on stone, 

The pear tree etches the east on the western wall; 
And rounding the chant Gregorian 

To mingle spice of the dying herb, O sing 
The convent girls; then high unseen 

The delicate dance unwinds with a summer tang: 
Flute, musette, and tambourine. 

(“O quam glorifica” in courtly maze. ) 


I sit in the cloister garden, watching the sun 
Delight on the Hudson, ring on the high 
Bridge that flares, like a canon’s aftercourse, 
In steel espalier onto the sky. 
All in a still time, one with me... . 
The Palestrina waters flow 
Perpetually beneath the geometric 
Vine, around the silver row 
Of branches on the tree the Hudson bears. 
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Seventy herbs dry on the Abbey stone, 
The medlars drop in the night, while blood 
And gardens move by winter cherry and steel 
Wings western over the flood. 
Passing the pear, I break its antique fruit 
And hang my sun on the stiffening bough: 
[ am myself the bridge of the world’s minute. 
The hours bell, anciently Now. 
But the sea gongs too, where gardens drown in the air: 


I shall walk on the bridge of my own going, when I go there. 


The Auerhahn 
BY STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 


The ruffed, black auerhahn, 
Passion’s gold-eyed cock, 

Has paced ten thousand years 
Among snow-surpliced rocks 
Beyond reed, rose, and oak 

In highest Bavaria. 

Wary of hunters, he 

Avoids red company 

Except in April, when, 
Amazed by love, he sings 

His sovereign, priest-like song. 
He sings, spun deaf and blind, 
And suns a hunter’s lie. 

The wily sportsman creeps 

In the night's crest-lust upon 
The sun-eyed auerhahn 

And lies immobile while 

The bird rests from his joy. 
When, spurred, he carols again, 
Smoke leaps up from a gun! 


Last April I, too, climbed 
The alp of the auerhahn. 
In that rare, wire-taut air 
His candled song rode far. 
In that rose-working light 





His inching eyes saw well 
The copper, belling fact, 
High passion’s signal still: 
Surrender is a rose — 

A black rose is my love. 


Yes, when | shot him, space 
Still scaffolded the time, 
But priestly snow erased 
My mind’s green waterfall 
And rooks disturbed the sky 
With loud, black, rusty cries. 
Was it his suicide? 


I flung my gun away 
And sat down by his side, 
Unpetalling the day. 





LE LEE EE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE 


Critical Relevance of Freudianism 


BY WAYNE BURNS 


Any rational approach is valid to literature and may be properly called 
critical which fastens at any point upon the work itself. The utility of a 
given approach depends partly upon the recognition of the limits ap- 
propriate to it. Limits may be of scope, degree, or relevance, and may 
be either plainly laid out by the critic himself, or may be determined by 
his readers; and it is, by our argument, the latter case that commonly 
falls, since an active mind tends to overestimate the scope of its tools 
and to take as necessary those doctrinal considerations which habit has 
made seem instinctive. .. What produces the evil of stultification and the 
malice of controversy is the confused approach, when the limits are not 
seen... and the driving power becomes emotional. R. P. Blackmur 


IN THEIR CHAPTER ON “Literature and Psychology” (Theory of 
Literature, p. 85) Rene Wellek and Austin Warren once again pose 
the question: “Can psychology, in its turn, be used to interpret the 
literary works themselves?” Then, after discussing the uses and 
abuses of psychclogy in criticism, they conclude (following E. 
E. Stoll and others) that “. . . a conscious and systematic theory of 
the mind and its workings . . . ils unnecessary to art and not in it 
self of artistic value . . . in the work itself psychological truth is an 
artistic value only if it enhances coherence and complexity — if, in 
short, it is art.” 

But what is “art?” How one understands the uses and abuses 
Wellek and Warren speak of—particularly as they apply to Freud- 
ianism and literary criticism—will depend in large part on how one 
understands literature. To the organicist or the formalist, nearly all 
the uses will be abuses; to a certain type of sociological critic, on 
the other hand, nearly all the abuses will be uses. So it goes, and 
since each of these ways of looking at literature is defensible i 
terms of its own premises, there is little to be gained by direct argu- 
ment. For those of us who see literature differently, who love and 
respect it, not merely as popularized philosophy or puristic form, 
but as the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge—including psy- 
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choanalytic knowledge—there would seem to be only one positive 
alternative. And that is for each of us to become in some measure 
an aesthetician—at least to the point where (in line with such a 
study as Stephen Pepper's The Basis of Criticism in the Arts) we 
can develop a theory of criticism commensurate with our under- 
standing of life and art: a theory that recognizes literature “as such,” 
yet at the same time recognizes the “as such” to be inclusive (rather 
than formistically exclusive) up to the point defined by the artistic 
intention as expressed in the artistic form; in other words, a theory 
that accommodates Freudian or any other kind of knowledge—in so 
far as that knowledge is demanded by the artistic intention of the 
work itself. 

I place so much stress on theoretical guidance because, without 
it, there is no way for those of us who are Freudians to control our 
Freudianism—except in so far as we exercise empiric restraint. And 
for most of us, the critical record indicates, empiric restraint is not 
enough. Of all the criticism that is in any sense Freudian, by far 
the best is that which has placed Freudian knowledge under the 
strictest kind of aesthetic control; by far the worst, that which has 
substituted Freudian for critical theory. By looking to psychoanaly- 
sis for the critical guidance it cannot give, that it does not pretend 
to give, this latter type of critical Freudianism has denied the 
uniqueness of literary expression, has, in fact, treated literature as 
if it were another territory to be conquered in the name of St. Sig- 
mund—thus violating both Freud and literature, and in the process, 
reducing good literature to poor Freudianism. 

My aim is not, of course, to impugn the motives or intentions of 
these critics; it is merely to point out that in critical practice their 
errors have led to all kinds of reductive fallacies—even to that of 
mistaking literature for life. Hamlet, for instance, is a character in 
a play, and must therefore be placed in the category homo fictus 
(as distinct from the category homo sapiens): yet certain critics 
(and movie-makers), unable to control the new insight psycho- 
analysis has given them, have violated this distinction—in a few in- 
stances so grossly that they have reduced an infinitely complex 
drama to the level of Oedipal melodrama. More sophistic ated 
critics have also erred (again, I believe, for want of theoretical un 
derstanding) in their attempts at Freudian criticism—mainly in 
their tendency to look upon literature as an extension of the author’s 
life. Approac hed in this way—as a receptacle for odd bits of bio- 
graphical information—the work of literature loses its form, and 
with its form its meaning: it becomes, not a full expression of the 
writer's genuis, but a fictionalized biography, an expression of his 
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day-by-day actions and thoughts, brought into focus and interpreted 
through psychoanalysis. In short, this approach substitutes the man 
for the work, and then reduces the man (along with his work) to a 
case history. 

Of course these reductive fallacies are not peculiar to psycho- 
analysis, or so-called psychoanalytic criticism. Other and more 
widely accepted schools of criticism are equally guilty, e.g. those 
that emphasize myth, morality, ideas, metaphysics, form, etc.—if 
literature is not psychoanalysis, neither is it myth, morality, ideas, 
metaphysics or pure form. Much of what passes for “new” criticism 
—particularly as practised by some of our newer Ph.D.’s—is every 
bit as “academic” as Irving Howe says it is, in “This Age of Con 
formity.” It is what might be called termitic criticism, since it buries 
itself (termite-like ) so deeply in the technical interstices of a work 
that it cannot see the art for the technique, the forest for the trees. 
As a consequence it is really as far removed from art as ideological 
criticism; the main difference is that it reduces a work from the in- 
side, ideological criticism from the outside. In this connection | 
might also add that I am not just referring to the ideological criti 
cism of the thirties. Many of the current forms, such as the “history 
of ideas” approach, are at times almost equally reductive—as for in 
stance, E. M. W. Tillyard’s book on Shakespeare's History Plays, in 
which he begins by setting forth the Elizabethan World Picture, 
then fiis Shakespeare into it by maintaining that, since Shakespeare 
was an Elizabethan, he thought and wrote, not as Shakespeare, but 
as an Elizabethan. The final effect of this approach, despite Till 
yard’s knowledge and critical sensibility, is to reduce Shakespeare 
to an Elizabethan Babbitt, his plays to ersatz productions of such 
an Elizabethan mind. But the prevalence of reductive criticism in 
no sense justifies it. And if we—as critics who would emphasize the 
relevance of Freudianism—are to avoid the reductive fallacies to 
which, in the past, we have been prone, we must learn to recognize 
and approach the work of literature for what it is—a unique form of 
artistic expression that cannot be translated or otherwise reduced 
to its inner parts or its outer relationships. 

Once we have clarified this primary point, the next problem 
again returning to our theory of criticism—is to define the aesthetic 
potential of psychuanalysis. My own definition of this potential, im 
plicit in what I have just said, is based on the premise that literature 

cannot be subjugated to any system of thought, not even to the 
Freudian system. I there fore see little value, and much possible 
danger, in equating, say, a character's actions, with the Freudian in- 
terpretation of those actions, or a writer’s symbols with the Freudian 
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interpretation of those symbols. While it may at times be legitimate 
and helpful to make direct use of certain Freudian concepts (e.g. 
the super-ego ), the critic must use the concepts, and not be used by 
them; more than that, his usage must be defined, and guided, and 
finally controlled, by sound critical principles based on a sound 
critical theory. Otherwise he will fall into still other variations of 
the reductive fallacy. For these reasons Wellek and Warren's dis- 
missal of “a conscious and systematic theory of the mind and its 
workings” must be accepted as essentially correct—in so far as it 
applies to the critical use of systematic Freudian theory. The most 
that can be said, by way of qualification, is that systematic Freud- 
ianism is rich in concepts which may be of indirect value to the 
critic, provided he recognizes their aesthetic limitations. 

In relation to the literature of the past these limitations may ap- 
pear truistic. But what about contemporary writing? Why, it may be 
asked, is systematic Freudian theory of so little direct critical value 
when so much recent literature is consciously Freudian? The ans- 
wer, I believe, hinges on the fact that the conscious Freudianism 
of modern writers differs little from the pre-Freudian insights of 
earlier writers—except that the modern is plainer, and therefore 
more easily recognized and dealt with. I am, of course, speaking of 
serious, not popular literature. On the popular level, as in a best- 
selling novel I read a few years ago entitled The Story of Mrs. 
Murphy, one often finds drugstore Freudianism tricked out in fic- 
tional disguise. But such writing is not art, cannot be art, no mat- 
ter how skillfully it is presented. Why this is true, I have tried to 
explain in another essay in which I have argued, and I think proved, 
that the writer as artist cannot work within the limits of the Freud- 
ian or any other system of thought, and still produce art. He can- 
not, because his ultimate function is to express his own particular 
“difference,” his own genuis, his own vision of reality; and to do 
this he must push through and beyond the existing frontiers of 
knowledge—including psychoanalytic knowledge. To the artist all 
systems of thought are either means or impediments—to be rejected 
or revolutionized to serve his own ends; and that, in keeping with 
the demands of the creative process, is how serious modern writers 
have used psychoanalysis. Like Thomas Mann, whose finest work 
derives in part from psychoanalysis, they have discovered in Freud, 
not final patterns to be fictionally upholstere ‘d, but a means of 
further probing the mystery of human experience. By so using 
Freud, by moving from, not towards, Freudian system, they have 
deepened and strengthened their grasp of reality, and, less obvious- 
ly, their art. As yet, however, their expressed psychological insights 
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are not markedly different from, or superior to, those of their great- 
est predecessors, the writers who first revealed the springs of human 
action that Freud later rediscovered and systematized. Though 
working from a higher threshold of psychological awareness than 
earlier writers, the serious modern writer is still, of necessity, follow- 
ing the same old revolutionary path—away from all system, towards 
difference. Consequently, his writing, like the writing of the past, is 
an individualized expression of his own vision of reality that cuts 
through and beyond systematic Freudianism—ultimately to create 
its own ordering of experience. For this reason, the Freudian system, 
in and of itself, can provide little more than points of critical de- 
parture, corresponding to the points of creative departure. Taken 
beyond these base points, it is awkward and dangerous—even as a 
supplementary critical tool. 

But systematic knowledge is one thing. awareness another. This 
is the key point that Wellek and Warren and others have overlooked 
or slighted in denying that Freudianism “can be used to interpret 
the works themselves.” If, as these critics have pointed out, the lit- 
erature of the past and present is not systematically Freudian, the 
fact remains that it is invariably psychological, often in a sense that 

can be fully apprehended only through awareness deriving from 
(though not to be confused with) systematic Freudian theory. And 
it is here, I believe, that we can begin to see the prime critic al func- 
tion of psychoanalysis: which is to raise critical sensitivity to the 
highest imaginative power. On the critic as on the creative writer, 
Freud confers new powers of vision; and just as the serious modern 
writer uses these powers to probe further into the mystery of human 
experience, so the serious critic, whose first business it is to follow 
the writer as artist wherever he leads, uses the stimulation afforded 
by Freud to realize (i.e. recreate) what the artist has created. 

By so defining the critical function of Freudianism, I am, I realize, 
retreating from the critical positions many Freudian critics have 
tried to maintain. Yet there seems to be no alternative; for those 
positions are aesthetically untenable, even by the most liberal stan- 
dards. Unless I am mistaken we really have no choice but to give up 
what has come to be known as psychoanalytic criticism in favor of a 
theory of criticism that includes but is not dominated by Freudian 
awareness; in other words, a theory that places Freudian awareness 
under the aesthetic controls provided by the individual work of art. 

For those who are willing to accept this the “ory, as theory, there 
still remains the question of practical implications. Where, it may 
be asked, does this theory leave (those of us who are) the practicing 
critic? Does it not, with all its restrictions, just about eliminate 
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Freudianism from the critical picture? In answer, I should say that 
the restrictions eliminate not Freudianism, but Freudian abuses; 
that despite these restrictions, the theory opens up more critical 
possibilities than reductive Freudianism—though, in the process, it 
necessarily deprives us of our special privileges. Once we begin 
using Freudianism as a stimulant rather than as a substitute for 
critical imagination, we shall be responsible to the same criteria as 
all other critics, and therefore, in a sense, more on our own. We will 
no longer be able to rely upon the master, or upon the special know- 
ledge we have derived from him. If we make a point, we will have 
to support it on the basis of textual and not Freudian evidence; and 
that, in the beginning, may be difficult, for it means, among other 
things, that we shall have to cease being Freudians—at least during 
the time we are engaged with a work of literature—and submit our 
whole beings to the work itself. 

In a word we shall have to become human beings, not Freudian 
IBM machines (corresponding to the critical IBM machines now 
punching literature into a pattern of archetypal holes). More spe- 
cifically, we shall have to de-systematize our minds—actually make 
an effort to clear our minds of the systematic Freudian knowledge 
we may have spent years in developing. Otherwise we shall in- 
evitably translate rather than follow what the author as artist has 
written—the way a friend of mine, reading Hemingway's recent 
novel, the one about the big fish and the little man, translated the 
cramps in the little man’s hand, the massaging of the fingers etc. . . . 
We simply cannot read a piece of literature in this way~as if it 
were merely a whetstone for our own ingenuity. If we do, we shall 
be writing our own poems and novels, not reading those that have 
been written for us. I repeat: we must try to forget our systematic 
Freudian knowledge. We must, because it is only by forgetting 
Freud's ordering of experience—so intense and powerful it tends to 
overwhelm the orderings of art—that we can achieve the heightened 
yet unsystematized awareness art demands, preparatory to impos- 
ing its own system, its own order, upon our minds and imaginations. 

All this will be difficult. Yet it will, I believe, enable us to make 
the fullest use of our Freudian awareness without being over- 
whelmed by it. We will be free to exploit and control its stimulative 
powers, to place these powers under the direction of the artist, to 
do with what he will. Indeed if we can develop our new found 
powers to their ultimate potential, we should be able to follow 
wherever the artist leads, and thus realize artistic heights and depths 
that were, until Freud, closed to all but the greatest and most per- 
cipient minds, that are still closed to system-bound (including 
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Freud-bound ) critics of all schools. Of course, we must have a fair- 
ly active and well balanced imagination to begin with, or Freud- 
ianism, as W. H. Auden has recently suggested (The New Republic, 
October 6, 1952), will stimulate us into critical foolishness, or worse. 
But if we possess this necessary imaginative equipment—and nearly 
all of us do, I believe—we can, with the help of Freudian stimu- 
lation, develop an aesthetic awareness that will, in certain instances, 
carry us beyond the criticism of even the most perceptive non- 
Freudian critics—beyond, for example, T. S. Eliot's criticism of 
Hamlet, in which he mistakes Shakespeare's psychological subtlety 
for inferior artistry; then, on the basis of this misapprehension, pro- 
nounces Gertrude inadequate, the play a failure. 

If we can go beyond Eliot in certain instances we can go beyond 
other critics in still other instances. And this, I believe, is our critical 
task: to correct or supplement, or if necessary, replace the work of 
pre- or non-Freudian critics with our own reinterpretations and 
evaluations. Herbert Read and others have already pointed the way. 
It is up to the rest of us to follow; and we can best do this, I be'iew , 
by adopting some such critical approach as the one I have suggest- 
ed, and will now try to illustrate. 

For this purpose I have chosen a key passage from Jane Eyre, 
and since the novel is so well-known, I shall dispense with critical 
preliminaries and turn directly to the passage itself, quoting at 
length, in the hope that I can, by indenting and italicizing Bronte’s 


text, bring out the full implications of her words. The passage, 
which is crucial to the entire meaning of the novel, opens with St. 


John once again pressing Jane to marry him, this time for the greater 
glory of God: 


He laid his hand on my head as he uttered the last words. 

He had spoken earnestly, mildly: his look was not, indeed, 
that of a lover beholding his mistress; but it was that of a pastor 
recalling his wandering sheep — or better, of a guardian angel 
watching the soul for which he is responsible. 

All men of talent, whether they be men of feeling or not; whether they 
be zealots, or aspirants, or despots — provided only they be sincere — 
have their sublime moments: when they subdue and rule. | telt venera- 
tion for St. John — veneration so strong that its impetus thrust me at 
once to the point I had so long shunned. I was tempted to cease strug- 
gling with him — to rush down the torrent of his will into the gulf of his 
existence, and there lose my own. I was almost as hard beset by him now 
as | had been once before, in a different way, by another. 

I was a fool both times. To have yielded then would have 
been an error of principle; to have yielded now would have 
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been an error of judgment. So I think at this hour, when I look 
back to the crisis through the quiet medium of time; I was un- 
conscious of folly at the instant. 

| stood motionless under my hierophant’s touch. My refusals were for- 
gotten — my fears overcome — my wrestlings paralysed. The Impossible 
— ie. my marriage with St. John — was fast becoming the Possible. All 
was changing utterly, with a sudden sweep. Religion called — Angels 
beckoned — God commanded — life rolled together like a scroll — death's 
gates opening, showed eternity beyond: it seemed, that for safety and 
bliss there, all here might be sacrificed in a second. The dim room was 
full of visions. 

“Could you decide now?” asked the missionary. The inquiry was put in 
gentle tones: he drew me to him gently. Oh, that gentleness! how far 
more potent is it than force! I could resist St. John’s wrath: I grew pliant 
as a reed under his kindness 

Yet I knew all the time, if I yielded now, I should not the less 
be made to repent, some day, of my former rebellion, His nature 
was not changed by one hour of solemn prayer: it was only 
elevated. 

“IT could decide if | were but certain,” I answered: “were | 
but convinced that it is God’s will | should marry you, I could 
vow to marry you here and now — come afterwards what 
would!” 


“My prayers are heard!” ejaculated St. John. He pressed his hand 


firmer on my head, as if he claimed me: he surrounded me with his arm, 
almost as if he loved me. 


(I say almost — I knew the difference — for I had felt what 
it was to be loved; but, like him, I had now put love out of 
the question, and thought only of duty): I contended with my 
inward dimness of vision, before which clouds yet rolled. | 
sincerely, deeply, fervently longed to do what was right; and 
only that. “Show me, show me the path!” I entreated of 
Heaven. 


I was excited more than I had ever been; 
and whether what followed was the effect of excitement, the 
reader shall judge. 
All the house was still; for | believe all, except St. John and 
myself, were now retired to rest. The one candle was dying out; 
the room was full of moonlight. My heart beat fast and thick: I heard 
its throb. Suddenly it stood still to an inexpressible feeling that thrilled it 
through, and passed at once to my head and extremities. The feeling was 
not like like an electric shock; but it was quite as sharp, as strange, as 
startling: it acted on my senses as if their utmost activity hitherto had 
been but torpor, from which they were now summoned, and forced to 


wake. They rose expectant: eye and ear waited, while the flesh quivered 
on my bones. 
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“What have you heard? What do you see?” asked St. John. 
| saw nothing: but I heard a voice somewhere cry — 

“Jane! Jane! Jane!” nothing more. 

“Oh God! what is is?” I gasped. 

I might have said, “Where is it?” for it did not seem in the 
room — nor in the house — nor in the garden: it did not come 
out of the air — nor from under the earth — nor from overhead. 
I had heard it — where, or whence, for ever impossible to 
know! And it was the voice of a human being — a known, 
loved, well-remembered voice — that of Edward Fairfax Ro 
chester; and it spoke in pain and woe wildly, eerily, urgently. 
am coming!” | cried. “Wait for me! Oh, | will come!” 

I flew to the door, and looked into the passage; it was dark. | 
ran out into the garden: it was void. 

“Where are you?” I exclaimed. 

The hills beyond Marsh Glen sent the answer faintly back 
“Where are you?” I listened. The wind sighed low in the firs 
all was moorland loneliness and midnight hush. 

“Down superstition!” I commented, as that spectre rose up 
black by the black yew at the gate. “This is not thy deception, 
not thy witchcraft: it is the work of nature. She was roused, 
and did — no miracle — but her best.” 


I filled the interval in walking softly about my room, and 
pondering the visitation which had given my plans their present 
bent. I recalled that inward sensation I had experienced: for 
I could recall it, with all its unspeakable strangeness. | recalled 
the voice I had heard; again I questioned whence it came, as 
vainly as before: it seemed in me — not in the external world. 
I asked, was it a mere nervous impression — a delusion? | could 
not conceive or believe: it was more like an inspiration. The 
wondrous shock of feeling had come like the earthquake which 
shook the foundations of Paul and Silas’s prison; it had opened 
the doors of the soul’s cell, and loosed its bands. . .* 


The rationale of my divisions and italicizing should be fairly 
obvious. I have, for the most part, indented the more properly 
dramatic lines, single-spaced the commentary; furthermore, | have 
italicized those phrases and lines that express the sexual implications 
of the scene most directly, leaving in Roman type the words 
that seem to have more definite sexual] connotations.*® Following 


*Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre (Modern Library Edition), pp. 456-459. 
**These italics are meant to be more suggestive than definitive. 
The effect of Bronte’s words is cumulative, and the question as to whether 
a given word or phrase should be italicized or romanized is of 
no great moment. 
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these markings—which but call attention to what is textually there 
—it becomes clear that, on the dramatic level, Jane is experiencing 
a form of orgasm, induced by St. John’s touch, etc., and sanctioned 
by his seeming religiosity. In the circumstance she gives in to what 
she had denied herself with Rochester: her body takes over, so to 
speak, and at the height of her physical ecstasy she hears Roches- 
ter’s voice—to which she responds with “I am coming.” 

If this reading is correct (and I shall attempt to justify it later 
on) Jane Eyre’s psychological transference anticipates the mech- 
anism of Proust’s “intermittences of the heart’—making due allow- 
ance for the fact that Bronte’s presentation is of course less analy- 
tical, more direct and lyrical, and in a sense melodramatic. She was, 
after all, writing within the rather crude conventions of Victorian 
romance; moreover, she was writing as a Methodistical naivé, with 
a disregard amounting to scorn for all niceties of technique. Jane 
Austen or Jane Austen’s type of fictional art she could never abide; 

In this connection there may also be an objection to the italicizing of 
certain words (e.g. “coming”) on the ground that Charlotte Bronte and 
her readers would not have been acquainted with their sexual connota- 
tion. By way of answer I am quite willing to adn.it that all my italics 
and indentations would have mystified Charlotte Bronte and many, 
but not all, of her readers and critics, some of whom, if one may judge 
by the hysterically moralistic tone of their criticism, fully understood or 
sensed the veiled sexuality in the novel. But, given the aesthetic approach 


I have outlined, these are biographical or historical problems, and there- 
fore critically peripheral. Jane Eyre cannot be reduced to the conscious 
intention of Charlotte Bronte, or the conscious reactions of her readers. 
As work of art it includes all the meanings that its form suggests and de- 
fines within the limits of its artistic intention—and those limits can only 
be determined by the most inclusive contextualist readng. 


She [Jane Austen] does her business of delineating the surface 
of the lives of genteel English people curiously well. There is a 
Chinese fidelity, a miniature delicacy in the painting. She ruf- 
fles her reader by nothing vehement, disturbs him by nothing 
profound. The passions are perfectly unknown to her. . . . Even 
to the feelings she vouchsafes no more than an occasional 
graceful but distant recognition. . . . Her business is not half 
so much with the human heart as with the human eyes, mouth, 
hands, and feet. What sees keenly, speaks aptly, moves flex- 
ibly, it suits her to study; but what throbs fast and full, though 
hidden, what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen seat 
of life and the sentient target of death—this Miss Austen 
ignores. (Letter of 12 April 1850 to W. S. Williams. Quoted by 
Mary Lascelles, Jane Austen and Her Art, pp. 118-119.) 
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and she said so, in a scathing denunciation of Emma that may stand 
as a defense of her own art: 

What she thought Jane Austen ignored—“what throbs fast and 
full, though hidden, what the blood rushes through, what is the un- 
seen seat of life . . .” this is what Charlotte Bronte sought to express, 
by the means and in the manner I have suggested. Her techniques— 
in contrast to Austen’s—were designed to cut beneath surface- 
reality; to express unseen, passionate depths; and they were de- 
signed to achieve this expression (again in contrast to Austen) by 
means of a heart-to-heart intimacy that eliminates psychic distance, 
that achieves in art what her heroine sought in her personal rela- 
tions: “I could never rest in communication with strong, discreet, 
and refined minds, whether male or female, till | had passed the 
outworks of conventional reserve, and crossed the threshold of con- 
fidence, and won a place by their heart's very hearthstone.” 

These were Bronte’s artistic aims and techniques, through which, 
in Jane Eyre, she endeavored to objectify her own sufferings, her 
own need for love. And, for reasons which can only be touched on 
here, she succeeded—though in a way and to a degree that she her- 
self did not fully realize. Less aware of the Victorian proprieties 
than of the demands of her own feelings, she poured those feelings 
into her seemingly inadequate conceptual techniques, and with so 
much verbal force that she transformed her spiritual melodrama 
into a passionate quest for love and human fulfillment. Of course 
she retained the outward trappings of melodrama, as well as her 
Methodist morality and phraseology. These were the only words and 
forms of expression she knew. But at her best—as in the passage I 
have just quoted—she gave her words an emphasis all her own—a 
personal accent that expresses, not what a Victorian Methodistical 
lady was supposed to feel, according to the prescribed moral-reli- 
gious doctrines of the time, but what Charlotte Bronte felt she did 
feel. And it is those feelings, expressed in her differentiated lang- 
uage, which underlie the melodramatic surface of the novel, and 
give it a poetic depth that few critics have recognized—the one 
notable exception being Virginia Woolf, whose brief impression- 
istic criticism of Jane Eyre (in The Common Reader) brings out 
the prime quality of Charlotte Bronte’s art: “It is the red and fitful 
glow of the heart's fire which illumines her page—we read Charlotte 
Bronte not for exquisite observation of character—her characters 
are vigorous and elementary; not for comedy—hers is grim and 
crude; not for a philosophic view of life—hers is that of a country 
parson’s daughter, but for her poetry.” Although I am tempted to 
quote at greater length—Virginia Woolf says it all so beautifully 
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her main point is the one I have already stressed, viz. that Bronte’s 
poetry, by expressing our more inarticulate passions, carries on the 
emotion and illumines the meaning of the novel. 

I have stated Bronte’s artistic aims, techniques, and achievements 
at such length because it is only by placing the passage I have 
quoted in relation to the novel as a whole that we can determine 
whether or not Bronte’s language says what I have said it does, 
whether or not the passage is poetry or something else, whether, in 
its structural aspects, it violates or fulfills Bronte’s artistic intention. 
To be fully consistent with my own theories I should now sub- 
stantiate my readings by means of close textual analysis, then show 
—again through textual analysis—that my reading is not only cor- 
rect, but aesthetically relevant. For it is always possible that such 
a reading, though sound in itself, represents an isolated slip of the 
pen, corresponding to a Freudian slip of the tongue—in which case, 
the sexual meanings would have slight aesthetic significance, would, 
in fact, amount to little more than an aesthetic excrescence—a flaw 
in the texture, leading to a weakness in the structure of the novel. 


In the present instance, however, these are but hypothetical pos- 
sibilities. Unless I have totally misread the textual evidence, the 
sexuality of this passage, far from being an excrescence, is of a 
piece with the sexuality, or if one wishes, the passionate physicality, 
that permeates every aspect of the novel—from Jane’s experience in 
the red room to the final scene in which she dallies with the physical 


hulk of her shorn Samson. To mistake Jane’s physicality for con- 
ventional Methodism or Gothicism, the way G. Elsie Harrison and so 
many other critics have done, is therefore to miss the essence of 
Bronte’s poetry and with it the qualities that save the novel from 
banality. It is to see Rochester, for instance, as merely another 
version of the transpontine hero, rather than as Jane's id-derived 
dream-man, the physical treasure at the end of her sexual rain- 
bow. And what is true for Rochester is true for the other characters, 
the plot, in fact the entire novel: without the poetry it is exactly 
what Bret Harte’s devastating parody reveals it to be.* It is “the 
red and fitful glow of the heart's fire” that makes the difference, 
that gives the melodramatic surfaces a surreal dimension, and lights 
up the dark abysses of the Victorian conscience. 

For Jane’s life was, in Bronte’s words, a conflict between “prin- 
ciples and propensities’—a conflict that was only resolved when 
Rochester's voice came to her through the Victorian night. From 


*Bret Harte, Condensed Novels. This parody is also included in J. B. 
Harrison’s Harte, in the American Writers Series. 
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this point onwards the novel moves in a straight line to its inevit- 
able conclusion. The passage under consideration is therefore struc- 
turally as well as thematically pivotal: it marks the climax, the turn- 
ing-point, of the dramatic action. So much is generally agreed upon, 
even by those critics who maintain that the dramatic structure of 
the novel will not permit the resolution that follows from Jane's 
climactic experience. “Up to this point,” according to Edwin Muir, 
“the story has been worked out dramatically; afterwards it is ar- 
ranged by the author. In the plot of a dramatic novel a falsehood 
like this is a fundamental one, affecting the whole—action, charac- 
ters, everything.”* If Muir were correct, Bronte’s resolution, like 
the moralistic resolutions of so many Victorian novels, would have 
to be separated from the rest of the novel and regarded as a struc- 
tural appendage. Otherwise we would have the tail wagging the 
dog—or, to vary the metaphor, the bustle defining the derriere. 
There would be no need to mention this problem, were it not 
that Muir's criticism has some basis in structural fact. If one com- 
pares the dramatic structure of Jane Eyre with that of, say, Jane 
Austen’s Emma, Bronte’s concluding chapters will look very much 
like a fictional bustle, and a rather conventional one at that. But in 
structure as in texture, the outward characteristics of the novel are 
deceptive. It is not a “dramatic novel” in the sense Muir implies, 
nor is its resolution contrived or false. It derives its structural from 
its thematic unity, as expressed in its poetic substructure. And that 
substructure, as it manifests itself in the physicality of Jane's clim 
actic experience, reveals that the concluding chapters are not ap- 
pended but structurally integral. When Jane was trying to tear her- 
self away from Rochester, after she had learned about his mad 
wife, a heavenly voice came to her (in a dream that recalled her 
childhood experiences in the red room): “It spoke to my spirit: im- 
measurably distant was the tone, yet so near, it whispered in my 
heart—my daughter flee temptation!” Much against her propen- 
sities, in order to satisfy her principles, and the voice, she obeyed— 
to suffer the tyranny of St. John, until another voice came to her, 
“the voice of a human being . . . that of Edward Fairfax Rochester 
. it seemed in me... the work of nature. Her nature was roused, 
and did—no miracle—but her best . . . the wondrous shock of feeling 
had come like the earthquake which shook the foundation of Paul 
and Silas’s prison; it. . . opened the doors of the soul's cell, and 
loosed its bands. . . .” In plainer words, Jane’s experience set her 
free: it showed her that God’s way was not the way of doctrine but 


*Edwin Muir, The Structure of the Novel, pp. 50-51. 
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the way of love—the way that led back to Mr. Rochester. 

The poetry of Jane’s passion thus extends and modulates the 
Gothic framework of the novel, finally to bring its strange events 
and coincidences into meaningful harmony. As Jane herself ob- 
serves: “Circumstances knit themselves, fitted themselves, shot into 
order: the chain that had been lying hitherto a formless lump of 
links was drawn out straight. . . .” Although Jane is speaking of only 
one sequence of events, her remarks apply to the structural pattern 
of the novel as a whole. From the first raw twilight of Gateshead 
to the last mile of Jane’s walk through Ferndean Wood, the poetry 
controls the dramatic action, giving it a movement (and within the 
movement a rhythm) that defines and illumines the passionate in- 
tensity of Jane’s thematic quest—as she seeks to reconcile the ways 
of God to woman, as she gropes her way through the psychic dark- 
ness of Methodism to discover her love-ideal in a blinded, crippled 
Rochester. 

This is by no means a full criticism. Yet, if the reading I have 
suggested is sound, it should be sufficient to illustrate and in part 
vindicate my theoretical argument: that Freudian awareness (as 
distinct from systematic Freudian theory) can be placed under the 
strictest aesthetic controls; that, so controlled, it can alter the 
quality and meaning of literary works, and thus point the way to 
new interpretations and evaluations. 
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A Letter to Three Saints 


BY ROBERT PAUL 


DEAR ST. -——— 


I didn’t know it at the time. I thought we were on the way down. 
All white. I remember whiteness like a tomb. And cold. Sirens 
slowed and in we felt our way, easing and tipping, into the steel 
doors, into the tiled corridor and moved, flowing, by the walls to the 
corner of the walls. At the corner stop. Felt conscious weight again. 
In the hoverings my mother’s face. A pink moon, hovering. Slipped 
away. All slipped away and we flowed again. I heard again the 
water slowly flowing down the drain and saw the pills that I did 
not take, the pills the dentist gave me at Easter when I had my 
tooth out, sliding away. The pills that I did not then take for pain. 
Because I wanted to suffer pain for you. They put me under the 
white. All white like purgatory. Now like a bird | whimpered. My 
head was under. White. 

In the bathroom I thought that when the red streak, flowing 
upward from my wound like a vein of death, reached my heart, I 
would die. It was then I did not take the pills. Even though the 
pain. Your hand moved mine to spill. To suffer. 

Morning. They opened the wound today and the lymph and blood 
ran down my arm like the juices of a pear and a cherry, and I 
thought how beautiful and like a ripening fruit my wound is. Which 
I received for you. They burned it with chemicals and clamped it 
shut again. | wanted them to bury a message in my arm so that 
someone might find it at a later time to read. Perhaps my son. I have 
no son, but I know many girls who visit me in dreams, and whose 
wide hips must lead to a blessed womb, and with these will I lie 
in sleep or dream; when one conceives I shall be thankful to you. 

Dozed. Dreamed I burned three candles; one upset and spilt wax 
on the velvet. There was no way to get it off. Pray for me in your 
heart and eye each day. 

In the hours of darkness the luminous clock beside my bed makes 
a tiny noise like the whirring of the blood within my body. When 
| lie very still the sound of my blood and the clock are one. I think 
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that the man beside me has died each night; each morning he is 
alive again and the nurse is washing his face with a white cloth. 
He does not look at me and I am ashamed for having lost faith in 
him during the night. 

Showers of scarlet. | meant to tell: there was a bird’s wing im- 
printed on the window. I am buried now in some crystalline block. 
The looming needle bites, withdraws. It is me they are talking about 
and I hurry to answer. When | wake up it is gone. 

The new arm is fine and meticulous. The joints are cunningly 
made: from my shoulders straps run down, behind my neck and to 
the elbow of the new arm. Someday I will learn to flex my shoulders 
and make the arm outreach and grasp. For now I will not regard it 
as my own. Although it is lighter than my true arm it has a dull, 
heavy feel. There is no blood in it. If I cut it it will not bleed; if | 
should break it there will be no pain, only a confusion of metal and 
wires. | shall not write to you again. It was for your sake that I 
came to this place; it was for you that I lost the arm. When I leave 
it will not be for your sake. I humbly pray you to keep watch over 
me for all the days to come. 


Dear St. ——— 

I will not eat. I told them. 

Things they have brought me 

Mother: The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Small type. 


Father: the binoculars from Gould's. 

Father Parrish: The World Almanac of Sport. Used. 

The Holy Sisters: roses. White. Some pink. 

Virgil: nothing. 

Noon. In the vein of my arm the rubber tube feeds fluid. I can 
watch the level of the iiquid in the metered flask go down: it is 
soothing to feel the strength enter my vein through this frail tube. 
It is comforting to know that there is a strength outside my body 
that can feed me, keep me safe. As I lie in bed the sunlight enters 
the room by reflection from an aluminum awning across the street. 
When the sun strikes the awning and enters the room it is time for 
the tube to be withdrawn and I sleep. 

Virgil came to see me. He sat on the edge of the bed and pulled 
the petals from the roses that the nuns had sent and looked at me. 
His eyes were large and dark. When he had pulled all the petals 
from the roses he said: 

~The sisters say you were a hero to save the statue, but I don't 
think so. 

—No, | said. What do you think, Virgil. 
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—I think it was a god damn stupid thing to do. To go back into 
the fire to save a crummy statue. 

—I heard Sister Peter cry, I said, when they had led us all outside. 
I heard her ask where the statue of the blessd saint was. Then I 
knew that I had to go back and bring out our saint. 

—Look at you, said Virgil. Can’t even play basketball anymore. 

—There’s a one-armed guy who plays for the Globetrotters, | said. 

—He’s a freak, said Virgil. A freak and colored, besides. They're 
different. 

I think Virgil expected me to hate him, but I did not. I don't feel 
the same about any of them anymore. So I looked at him. | shifted 
my knees under the blankets and some rose petals tell off onto the 
floor. 

-They're writing you a card, said Virgil. Everyone has to sign 
their names. You'll get it pretty soon. 

Was anybody else hurt, I said. What about Pete? 

You know how Pete’s dad is, said Virgil. Right after the fire he 
came to the Sister Superior and said, ‘I’m taking my boy out of this 
school,’ and the Sister said, “What for, Mr. Vincent?’ and Pete's old 
man said, ‘Because, if a school run by a bunch of nuns can burn 
down, then there ain't no use in sending him here anymore. If Christ 
don't watch over this school, then there ain’t no use.’ Art Diamond 
was sharpening a pencil in the office and he heard it. 

| knew this was not true. About Christ not watching the school. 

—Sister told him to talk to Father Duquesne, and he did. Then 
Pete's old man came over and talked to Art Diamond’s dad about it 
and Art told me. He said he was going to send Pete to a public 
school, at least they were fireproof. 

—Just one wing burned down, I said. 

Yes, said Virgil, but it was the Sanctuary. 

I was going to tell Virgil about what St. Anne had told me in 
the night, the first night I was here, but Sister Theodore and the 
nurse came in and Sister Theodore said: 

We don't sit on the beds here. 

—And Virgil said, So long, Frank, I've got to go. 

All right, Virgil, I said. So long. 

He hasn't been back. I got their card, though, with all the names 
on it. 

Each night a dream. When I ran in the garden. When I wet my 
pants in Latin. When the man was at the woodshed door, his finger 
on his lips, and when Father went out with the twenty-two he was 
gone. But, always in the end it is the same dream; the dream just 
before I wake is about the arm. Sometimes I am with it, in a strange 
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place and it will not move. Sometimes I am without it, searching. 
Maury and Virgil and the others are in a circle, passing it around 
the Horn. I am in the center of the circle. Sometimes they pass it 
over my head and | leap, but never high enough, or they bounce it 
past me, and I move, but not quickly enough. When the arm 
bounces on the floor it is a basketball, but when they are holding it 
it is my arm again. Father MacMillan, with his silver whistle hang- 
ing from a string around his neck like a medal, stands watching. 

—Faster, boys, he says, and claps his hands. Faster boys, faster. 
Pep it up, pep it up. 

At the end of the dream Father MacMillan takes the arm and 
locks it in the chest where the balls are kept. 

Eating again. Birds on the windowledge. Three black. 

Supper: hard to swallow meat. 

Gifts: none. 

I can bend the arm and turn it. Not far. 

—He'll never be able to thread a needle with it, will he? said 
Father. 

Bend and turn. 

Tomorrow. Going home then. At the end of the walk is the garden 
with the birdbath. Frozen in the winter. Splintering the ice the 
birds peck and scrape. Each day the hour of darkness comes earlier. 
Will watch from my room the birds. A statue of St. Francis in the 
garden, Mother says. Wouldn't that be nice? Nice enough not to 
have to watch the birds, my breath frosting the cold glass. In the 
garden, the little birds. 

The next day. Cold comes earlier. In my room the seasons never 
change. There is another letter from the school. Typewritten. 

‘,.. will be harder the longer he waits. In our hearts and prayers 
always .. . your schoolmates . . . as do we all . . . his decision of 
course . . . postponement always makes more difficult. . 

—True enough, Father says. 

I am watching the birds through the new binoculars. 

—I'd think it over, son. 

He claps me on the shoulder. It is the wrong shoulder. The binoc- 
ulars fall to the end of the leather strap and jerk my neck. 

—Sorry. 

He does not know why he is sorry. He never says. We only talk in 
words to each other. When he goes out of the room I take the book 
from the bottom drawer. The book Virgil brought. I lie on the bed 
and read and it is suddenly hot in the room; the steam from the 
radiator is like a breath. The walls of the room close in upon me 
until I am in the room in the Hotel Venice, with Gigi and Carlotta, 
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who are really two princesses about to marry two old kings, whom 
they do not love. It is their last week of freedom: they live these 
together, naked, on the satin bed in the room in the Hotel Venice. 
Together and together. It is snowing now in the garden. Now. 

To keep from sinning. How? The snow is melting, running from 
the roof, overflowing the eaves-trough, and in the garden continents 
of snow recede. Islands, now. White. 

To keep from sinning is: Gigi. Whisper it like a breath. Breath 
together. A breath like steam. Keep me from sinning. How? In the 
corner the silver radiator clanks and steams. 


Dear St. ——— 

Because | could not do it: keep from sinning. I am writing to you. 
It has been April for a month. On the way we drove back to school 
it rained. I hunched in under my coat. Father Donovan at the door. 
Took the wrong arm. They all do. 

~—Glad to have you back. 

I could see the mistake in his eyes. 

Kelly O'Brien, coaching at first, yells to their pitcher. But it is 
me he is looking at. He yells again. 

—Hey, wooden arm. 

The nuns stand on the grass, their white habits moving in the wind 
like birds’ wings. All watch Virgil. Like a statue. He holds the bat 
in tight wrists, waiting. 

—Ball four. 

—Hey, wooden arm. 

When I touched stone my arm was blood. On the Saint's arm a 
bird. I outstretch my arms and feel the birds light upon them. 
Numberless white birds, faintly smelling of fire and snow. The birds 
dissolve like bubbles, in sparkling bursts of light. Is this how a 
Saint must feel? Little sudden gusts of birds wings in the air, all 
light in the darkened room. 

—What is it you are reading? 

—Nothing. 

—Let me see. 

—No. 

—Why not? Is it another one of these? He takes from his inner 
pocket the Hotel Venice. I shove the book under the pillow. We 
wrestle, silently: my father. He grasps me by the arm and twists. 
I do not cry out. There is no pain in that arm. 

—I'm sorry. 

He stands away, breathing. 

—Here... 
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—You've broken it. I laugh. 

—Come here; let me see if I. | move back. On the stairs my 
mother, trotting. My father tries to put me together again, fumbling. 
All the king’s horses. 

—Newton! 

Grace, I. Stop. He was hiding something. He resisted me. 

My mother rocks my arm. She undoes the straps from my shoul- 
der. Then we are all together in the room. 

My father walks behind, in his dark gray suit, carrying my arm. 
Past wheelchairs, bedpans, trusses, stockings for varicose veins, 
glass cases full of surgeons’ tools. In the little room like a workshop 
the old man bends crabwise over two parts of a hollow leg. He 
straightens up and takes my arm, without a word. He sets the arm 
on his worktable and wipes at it with a greasy rag. A spider crawls 
across the toe of my father’s polished shoe. 

~You'll have to leave it. Phlegm in his throat; he whispers. Can't 
do it now. Come in Monday and we'll fix her up again. 

So I do not go back to school. 

~—I don’t see why he shouldn't. 

—Not with his sleeve pinned up, said my mother. 

The orange afternoon light comes in at the window. I do not go 
downstairs. Things are brought on a tray. Mr. Speght sets fire to 
the tangle of blackberries behind his garage and the smoke rises 
orange and blue through our blossoming plum tree. The yard is 
filled with crackle and smoke. Mr. Speght moves like a demon, 
with his rake, hacking and tearing at the shredded vines. In the 
flames I hear the Saint’s voice again. The voice of birds in the air 
and flames. This time I do not help. 

—Burn him, I cry. Mr. Speght does not hear me. The flames 
rustle against the garage wall and Mr. Speght pulls at the burning 
vines. I open the window. Smoke comes into the room. 

—Burn him, I cry. Thousands of birds’ wings in the smoke. 

~—Burn him. He cannot hear because of the flames. I must go into 
the orange flames and tell him to burn the Saint. At last Mr. Speght 
sees me on the roof. He points. He beats at the birds around his 
head. Then it is cold again and I close the window. 

—Were you out on the roof? 

—No. 

—What were you doing? 

—I only opened the window. 

Trying to get at the fire. To tell them yes. What if I. But did not. 
Then in the hour of darkness I prayed to you for rain. Rain to drown 
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SLE BOOK Sueur 


NEW DIMENSIONS: TWO NEW JAMES ITEMS 
BY WILLIAM T. STAFFORD 


The Selected Letters of Henry James. Edited by Leon Edel. The Great 
Letters Series. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.00. Young Henry James: 
1843-1870. By Robert Charles Le Clair. Bookman Associates. $6.50. 


One of the manuscripts William Dean Howells left unfinished at his 
death in 1920 was an “Editor's Easy Chair” review of Percy Lubbock’s 
two-volume edition of James’ letters published that same year. Although 
Howells described those volumes as an important literary document, he 
went on to complain that Lubbock’s edition suffered because it did not 
sufficiently represent — indeed, Lubbock himself did not sufficiently 
understand — James's pervasive ties with his homeland. The genteel 
realist could not, I think, have made the same charge against the latest 
compiler of an edition of James's letters, that compiled for the Great 
Letters Series by Professor Leon Edel. 

But this is not the only distortion corrected by this first ambitious 
selection of James letters to appear in over thirty years. Printing only 
some one hundred and twenty (about half for the first time) of the 7,000 
James letters known to have survived, Edel has rightly resisted the temp 
tation to re-print many of the already famous letters in order to present 
characteristic examples of the various kinds of letters the novelist wrote. 
Edel saw his job, as he himself put it, simply as “gathering as good a 
bouquet as possible out of a very large garden, and of trying to find a 
generous number of samples of each kind of flower.” And this he has 
successfully done, all the while keeping the letters in a rough chrono- 
logical sequence. The resulting bouquet is more variously fragrant than 
one would have supposed. 

The first grouping Edel presents, letters James wrote to his family and 
youthful friends between the years 1860 and 1882, perhaps contains 
fewer surprises than some of the editor's other groupings. Here is the 
famous letter to his mother upon James's learning of the death of Minny 
Temple — plus characteristic epistles to his brother William, to Alice, to 
John La Farge, and to both Charles E. and Grace Norton. The new 
gems here are perhaps in the letters to James's boyhood and life-long 
friend, Thomas Sergeant Perry, which were first published a few years 
ago as an appendix in Virginia Harlow’s not very widely circulated 
biography of Perry. As early as 1860, in a letter from Geneva to Perry, 
we discover what is probably James's first pun: “Wilkie and Robby are 
still at boarding school, Willie still at the Academy and I stillest at M. 
Rochettes.” Seven years later (James was then only 24) we discover the 
young James ambitiously confiding, again to Perry, his “vague desire to 
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do for our dear old English letters and writers something of what St. 
Beuve and the best French critics have done for theirs.” And in this same 
letter we find a remarkably lucid statement of a conviction that was to 
pervade, and to some extent control, his vision of the international situa- 
tion throughout his life: 


. .. American writers may yet indicate that a vast intellectual 
fusion and synthesis of the various National tendencies of the 
world is the condition of more important achievements than any 
we have seen. We must of course have something of our own — 
something distinctive and homogeneous — and I take it that we 
shall find it in our moral consciousness, our unprecedented 
spiritual lightness and vigor. 


In a lighter vein is James’s description of Anthony Trollope, after making 
a crossing on the same boat with him, as “the dullest Briton of them all,” 
or his bravado, having just been complimented on his “The Passionate 
Pilgrim” before going to the Howells’s to meet the Bret Hartes, in re- 
marking: “I shall really hold up my head to the author of the Heathen 
Chinee.” 

Much less well known is the correspondence James sent his various 
editors and publishers. The real-life James, it appears, was characteristic- 
ally exacting, often even astringent, in his dealings with the “busy-men” 
of his trade. “I have no right,” he writes Howells, after quoting his friend 
the price that must be met if The Atlantic is to get Roderick Hudson, 
“to let it be anything but a pure money question.” James, it seems, was 
also insistent upon seeing proof at each stage of production. He con- 
ferred with the illustrators of his articles and books. And he actively par- 
ticipated in the copyright controversy. One letter, the only one of its 
kind known to exist, even takes issue with a reviewer of one of James's 
books. But he was not always deadly serious when dealing with im- 
mediately practical matters. When Whitelaw Reid tactfully suggested 
that James somehow put on a more popular footing the travel letters he 
was writing from Europe for the Tribune, James responded thus: “If my 
letters have been ‘too good’ I am honestly afraid they are the poorest | 
can do, especially for the money!” And James's reply to the first terms 
offered him by Sir George Alexander, producer of the ill-fated Guy 
Domville, was a candid — “. . . they don’t strike me as all I could desire. 
. . » | should be obliged to you,” he continued, “if you can put the case 
to me more dazzlingly another way.” 

Edel also presents a generous selection of letters from the dramatic 
years. We need little new evidence to know that James was an inveterate 
theater-goer whose own failure as a dramatist he took uncommonly hard. 
James is nonetheless always interesting in this role, even in an un- 
characteristic mood of real anger — as when the producer Augustin Daly 
teasingly kept a manuscript for over a year before rejecting it. Moreover, 
it is reassuring to see James aggressively fighting the battle of Ibsen 
(“What an old boy is our Northern Henry! — he is too delightful — an 
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old darling!”) And it is fascinating reading to see him sparring elo- 
quently with Shaw and obdurately defending the freedom of the artist 
when Shaw puckishly suggests that James reverse the resolution in one 
of his plays. 

But to many readers, I suspect, it will be the letters to James's fellow 
writers which first engage attention. And the list of correspondents with- 
in this category is a long and imposing one — minor writers like Eliza 
Linton, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and Anne Thackeray Ritchie; Americans as 
various as Lowell, Howells, Robert Herrick, Hamlin Garland, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and Henry Adams; and, of course, his European confréres, Du 
Maurier, Stevenson, Gosse, Daudet, Ford Maddox Ford (Hueffer), Con- 
rad, Hugh Walpole, and Wells. 

On the whole, however, it is the letter rather than its recipient that 
counts. And to me James is at his most delightful when seemingly most 
playful. “. . . Faint, pale, embarrassed, exquisite Pater,” he writes Gosse, 

. reminds me, in the disturbed midnight of our actual litera- 
ture, of one of those lucent matchboxes which you place, on 
going to bed, near the candle, to show you, in the darkness, 
where you can strike a light: he shines in the uneasy gloom — 
vaguely, and has a phosphorescence, not a flame. 


To Conrad: “You knock about in the wide waters of expression like the 
raciest and boldest of privateers.” Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, he tells 
Hugh Walpole, “are fluid pudding, though not tasteless, because the 
amount of their own minds and souls in solution in the broth gives it 
savour and flavour, thanks to the strong, rank quality of their genius and 
experience.” To W. Morton Fullerton: “It was very good of you to offer 
to send me the last distillation of Bourget, and,” he adds, “the last chunk 
of Zola.” And to Vernon Lee (Violet Paget), he pontificates: “Cool first 
— write afterwards. Morality is hot — but art is icy!” 

James himself was cool enough. Through “the mere twaddle of 
graciousness” we see clearly, in the section's penultimate grouping, oc 
casional devastating criticism beautifully cushioned in the most honorific 
language. Sometimes the twaddle is mere playfulness: “Your gorgeous, 
glorious gift shook Lamb House to its foundations an hour or two ago.” 
“You should have heard the peal of strident laughter with which I 
greeted — and treated — your question of whether I shall really turn up 
on Friday next. . .” Occasionally, however, it is something more: 


I grovel in the dust — so ashamed am I to have made no re 
sponse to your so generous bounty and to have left you un- 
thanked and unhonoured, And all the while | was (at once) so 
admiring your consummately clever book. . . 


Edel concludes his selection with a few letters from the war years, 


appropriately printing as the last one James's respectful request to the 
Prime Minister to sign as one of the sponsors on James's application for 
British naturalization. 
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Thus is rounded out what is easily the most representative, and conse- 
quently the most useful, single volume of James letters in print. The 
Lubbock edition is a great deal more voluminous. The Matthiessen and 
Perry biographies present a much fuller picture of the family correspond- 
ence. Virginia Harlow’s compilation of the letters to Perry gives a rounder 
picture of the youthful James. Edel himself covers more fully the letters 
of the dramatic years in his edition of The Complete Plays. Even so, none 
of those volumes, taken separately or collectively, is as “complete” as this 
one. And no one before Edel, so far as I know, has scrutinized so thor- 
oughly or evaluated so judiciusly James's epistolary gift. His longish 
introduction is excellent. And he provides sufficient notes and a good 
index. It is a volume every James admirer should welcome. 


The audience for Professor Robert Le Clair’s Young Henry James will, 
I am afraid, be a good deal more limited. For the specialist, however, 
it too will be a welcomed volume. In spite of the thirty-five-year-old 
James boom, only in the last half decade or so has his life begun to be 
adequately explored. And even now there is no good complete life of 
Henry James. 

LeClair’s book covers the years 1843 to 1870, the formative period; 
it thus inevitably invites comparison with Edel’s The Untried Years, pub- 
lished three years ago, which covers the same three decades. Only in a 
very special sense — and for a very special audience — is Le Clair’s book 
a better book; in more respects it is a lesser one. 

What Le Clair does superbly well is to give us a fully-documented 
account of James's early education. The numerous tutors, governesses, 
and schools to which the young James was subjected, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, aré accounted for one by one, place by place. Moreover, in 
so far as diligent scholarship will probably ever be able to determine, 
the pedagogical nature of each of these is disinterred and recorded. But 
of still greater importance is Le Clair’s lucid and convincing demonstra- 
tion of how this round of teachers and schools — in New York, Geneva, 
London, Paris, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Newport, Bonn, and finally Harvard 
- was, on the one hand, a direct and deliberate extension into education- 
al practice of the elder James's metaphysical theories and, on the other, 
a result of the continual frustration growing out of his inability to find 
the world as he was convinced it should be. 


The book is also valuable for reminding us how pervasive the influence 
of America, its writers, and its theater was on the young James and for 
its full accounts of James's early reading habits and acquaintances. 
Moreover, some will probably praise Le Clair for his dispassionate, 
factual reporting of such heated Jamesian “issues” as the novelist’s 
Americanism, his relation to Minny Temple, his attitude toward the 
Civil War, and the episode of the “horrid even if an obscure hurt” about 
which so much Freudian ink has been spilled. Finally, we are surely all 
grateful for the new facts Le Clair makes known about James’s forebears 
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especially the Walsh connection, and for the many previously unpub- 
lished family letters he includes. 

My quarrel with the book is not a quarrel with the facts, that avenue 
of approach which Le Clair, quoting Virginia Woolf, cites as the biogra- 
pher’s first duty — “to plod, without looking right or left, in the indelible 
footsteps of truth.” What I do quarrel with is the author's apparently 
taking literally at face value almost every word James himself wrote 
about his youth. James was too devious a writer, especially in his ma- 
turity, for the critic to discover the “truth” of what he said without 
looking both right and left, indeed without looking up and down also. 
We have, for example, only to recall the novelist’s revision, in his auto- 
biographical memoirs, of some of his family’s letters, or his omission from 
those same memoirs of one entire eighteen-month stay in America in 
order to drop, “for worry-saving, certain stitches,” as James himself later 
put it to a friend. And Le Clair’s book, it seems to me, leans far too 
heavily, at any rate, too literally, on those memoirs. Indeed, the book 
occasionally reads as if it were merely a documented edition of them. 

My other quarrel with the book is an outgrowth of my quarrel with 
this dependence. The work, in my opinion, is insufficiently interpreta 
tive, even insufficiently contentious. The family was far less harmonious, 
even from the evidence Le Clair himself presents, than the biographer 
would have us believe. Little attention is given to Henry's relation with 
his sister Alice and his two younger brothers, and not much more to his 
relation with William. He avoids altogether the question Quentin Ander- 
son has raised about the relation of the elder James's philosophy to the 
moral theses of James's late novels a pertinent subject, I would think, for 
a study of the young James to deal with, at least in terms of the novelist’s 
youthful attitude toward his father’s ideas. And while Le Clair’s cover 
age of the early fiction is complete (except for James's first story, the 
unsigned “A Tragedy of Error” Leon Edel discovered three years ago), 
there is little in his-interpretation or evaluation that adds to what was not 
already known. 

In fairness to Le Clair, however, it must be said that his stated purpose 
was to present “. . . as objectively as possible the intensely subjective 
nature of his material. A constant effort,” he says in his Preface, “was 
made to avoid psychoanalysis, arbitrary interpretation, pet theories, and 
all the other glamorous but dangerous byways which often tempt the 
biographer beyond what he is able to bear.” It should also be said that, 
in spite of the book's general scholarly nature, its style is lively and 
sensitive. And Young Henry James does fill a real need. 


THE SPEED OF POETRY 
BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


The Right to Greet. By James Schevill. Bern Porter Books. 


A new book of poems has just been placed on my desk, James Schevill’s 
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The Right to Greet. | never heard of him before. I'm surprised because 
here is a young man who is far advanced in his ability to write. 

He knows for instance that the essence of a modern poem is speed at 
the greatest acceleration that we have ever known. The sensory image has 
to be squeezed up into a ball and tossed about with blinding speed. His 
metaphors are fresh and arresting. They take in objects from our daily 
lives and by comparing them to the eternities of sky and sea bring us up 
with a start. It is always a mark of a poet that he has eyes that are never 
still and a mind that is constantly searching about for a place to alight. 

In Schevill’s world we feel this restlessness of the poet. But that is 
never enough. You must have the power to bring the freshly discovered 
image home, home to roost in all of its wing and breast, a warmth detail 
which we are glad to claim for our own. 

He also shows some evidence that he has read a book and he does 
know what to see there and record — the life about changed by the 
imagination into something remarkable. His titles to the poems show he 
has a wit which is more than just witty. The way he puts the poem on 
the page is in all ways intelligent and attractive, shows he has respect for 
the normal processes of the mind. 

In all, this is the work of a self-contained man, young, daring and 
possessed of much skill in his craft. Very attractive to me. 


ASPECTS OF LOVE 


BY W. R. IRWIN 


Aspects of Love. By David Garnett. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00 


The coterie of fortunates who engage the reader of Aspects of Love 
enjoy astonishing privileges and superiorities. They are flawlessly culti- 
vated, leisured, luxurious without ostentation. They move easily in a 
world which is for many post-war Americans the heartland of sophistica 
tion — Venice; the Midi; Paris; a vineyard property in the Touraine, still 
benign with the spirit of Rabelais. Their tastes, in food and wine, in 
music and reading, are correspondingly prestigious. 

Even more important, these principals are, like Zeus and Aphrodite 
in their most fortunate ventures, at ease in all the aspects of love. Their 
amours are unfailingly energetic and unfailingly graceful. They are cap- 
able of violence, particularly jealous violence, but it leaves with them 
wsdom and tenderness rather than corroded affections. Their sorrows 
are bittersweet. Free from all constriction and sourness (Cy n’entrez pas, 
hypocrites, bigotz,/ Vieux matagotz, marmiteux, bersouflé”), they enjoy 
perfect sympathies, an invincible solidarity into which even transient 
comers are absorbed. Their values are those of what might be called neo- 
pagan charity. These are summarized in the eulogy pronounced over Sir 
George Dillingham, poet, lover, father, sage: 
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He loved and understood the flesh and believed that flesh and 
spirit are inseparable. He liked man to be an animal and had 
the vigorous instincts of an animal himself. He understood and 
loved food and wine. More than either, he loved and under- 
stood women, and many women were enriched by his love. 
But unlike the men of the Renaissance, he was also a creature 
of great delicacy of taste and feeling. However passionate he 
might be, however strong his appetite, he was never selfish. 
He was always ready to think another might be right and that 
he might be wrong. He respected the individualitiy of others 
and he was the least arrogant of men. . 


As the title itself suggests, the action of this novel is no more than an 
ambience for an anatomy of love. The book has been praised for its 
subtle and compassionate wisdom and its author favorably compared 
with Colette and Francoise Sagan. But I find more illumination of the 
difficult subject, a favorite with Mr. Garnett, in earlier novels—Lady into 
Fox, The Sailor's Return, No Love and even Pocahontas. 

Nor is there much profit from examining the characterization in 
Aspects of Love. The principal persons are a pleasant lot. In addition to 
Sir George Dillingham, there are his mistress-wife Rose, an actress; 
their precocious daughter Jenny; Alexis Golightly, beneficiary of a com- 
plete education in the art of love; Giulietta, a beaker full of the warm 
South. As individual characters they are scarcely impressive. As the 
homogeneous center, however, of an elite, they give to the novel its prin 
cipal quality. Aspects of Love is a romance of the kind which invites 
the reader to yearn for the life of an elite group which dominates a world 
fabricated for the display of its virtuosity, and this virtuosity may be in 
an almost inexhaustible variety of valued attributes or activities—per- 
sonal beauty, wit, manners, valor, sensibility, worldly widsom, sex, ath- 
letic prowess, honorable espionage, rascality. Few can remain untempted 
by an artful practitioner of such romance, particularly when, like Mr. 
Garnett, he overlays his work with a film of graceful comedy and graceful 
writing. The pleasure which may be gained from such reading should 
not be deprecated, but it is not the pleasure of discovering wit and 
wisdom. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NOVEL AS POEM 


BY RALPH FREEDMAN 


The Psychological Novel: 1900-1950. By Leon Edel. J. P. Lippincott 
Company. $3.00. 


The puzzle that a perplexing genre in prose fiction has forced upon 
us has received detailed elucidation in Leon Edel’s The Psychological 
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Novel. The title is something of a misnomer, because the book is not 
really about the exploration of personality per se but about the effect 
psychological penetration has had on the techniques of fiction. It is about 
a genre which, as Mr. Edel himself has recognized, hovers at the edge 
of poetry. And it deals with the critical problem of how experience, usu- 
ally either referred to or dramatized in prose discourse, can be pre- 
sented in immediate apprehension (to be shared by the intuition of the 
participating reader) not only in the instantaneous action of lyrical 
poetry but also in the sustained activity associated with prose fiction. 

Joseph Frank, in his much anthologized essay, has spoken of the 
spatiality of Proust's and Joyce's fiction, a displacement of the temporal 
order by spatial arrangement and distribution. Others have emphasized 
the predominant symbols; others again the stream of consciousness as one 
method of yielding a mind’s content beyond the consecutiveness of time. 
Mr. Edel’s Psychological Novel is another contribution to this question: 
it sets out to explore both roots of this special genre — the root of realism, 
i.e., the attempt to explore psychological states faithfully, and the root of 
aesthetic objectification, i.e., the attempt to concentrate experience in 
significant symbols to be formally objectified. The novelists whose work 
Mr. Edel analyzes with perspicacity — Joyce, Proust, Virginia Woolf, 
Faulkner and Dorothy Richardson — share a similar indebtedness to a 
tradition of psychological prose fiction; they differ, however, in their 
various methods of objectification. Yet to varying degrees they share a 
similar problem: the relation of immediate experience to an external 
world or to a formal method of objectification based less on the rules 
of nature than on the rules of art. 

Why has this problem become acute in twentieth century letters? 
Mr. Edel’s answer is rather comprehensive. There has been, he suggests, 
a growing concern with the inner man, a fresh appraisal of man’s re- 
lation to himself. He cites William James’ definition of experience as the 
stream of consciousness, Bergsonian theories of the relation of man to 
himself and to the external world of time, place and “others”; he indi- 
cates the influence of Freud. He suggests the emphasis on the self in 
Romantic and post-Romantic thought, the existence of Symbolism and 
its concern with inner experience as the exclusive subject of art. But 
actually the paradox of pure poetry and impure fiction — to be merged in 
a pure rendering of experience albeit in prose — has been a perennial 
one. How direct is immediate experience in fictional presentation? How 
immediate is symbolic action, how intense the drama of the stream of 
consciousness or the world of memory? These are questions in modern 
dress which in different guise have been asked of fiction whenever new 
discoveries in poetry were to be applied to it. German Romantic theoriz- 
ing on the novel is a case in point. 

In a sense the novel has always been concerned with presenting ex- 
perience as directly as possible. Even the novel which Mr. Edel calls 
“conventional” — a hypothetical entity written in a manner rigorously 
consecutive by a detached, omniscient author — has sought at least to 
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illuminate significant scenes, often using impressionistic detail to enhance 
the dramatic effect. Samuel Richardson, as Mr. Edel points out, pre- 
sented feelings directly, yet the wide gulf of aesthetic distance that re- 
mains between our experience of Clarissa’s trials and these trials them- 
selves is produced by narrative and moral purposes external to the psy- 
chological and formal situation. Although, like poetry, the novel is de- 
signed to render experience, it commands a wider range of extra- 
literary machinery — of concepts and motivations (stressed in Clarissa) 
— and a narrow range of verbal and imagistic experimentation. The prob- 
lem of the “psychological form” is to weld these two requirements into 
one. And it is to this problem that Mr. Edel largely addresses himself 
with insight. 


2. 


An analysis like Mr. Edel’s which seeks to unite various traditions and 
influences — valuable though it is as a contribution to criticism — is often 
in danger of confusing the purposes of the traditions it attempts to 
relate. The fact that Dujardin, Joyce, Faulkner, and Virginia Woolf, as 
well as Dorothy Richardson, al! use the stream of consciousness interest- 
ingly relates them and points out a connection of influence, but it does 
not show a continuous relation of purpose. Dujardin and Joyce share an 
aesthetic concern with the matter of experience which the stream of 
consciousness was to yield. For Woolf, and especially for Faulkner, the 
stream of consciousness was more often a tool with which to open doors 
to an external arena of opinions and events. 

The impact of Symbolism had been to “disrobe” the novel — its char- 
acters and the very stuff of the novel itself. Time, space, the external 
world were often dissolved into pure experience. But while the 
purpose of Symbolist fiction had been primarily te present an inner 
reality as succinctly as Balzac expressed an external one, many novels, 
especially from the 1880's on, like Paul Adam's Etre or Gide’s Symbolist 
piece, Le Voyage dUrien, showed how inner experience can be presented 
directly in aesthetic depiction, isolated from that realm of nature from 
which the original experience had taken its rise. In this way, Symbolism 
did contribute to an internalization of experience, but its purpose, though 
psychological in many of its ramifications, was largely aesthetic. Riviére’s 
revolt against Symbolism in his roman d'aventure had been precisely to 
reintroduce overt psychological relationships into the novel, to view 
characters as consistent entities. Symbolism, then, partakes of the psycho- 
logical emphasis that has pervaded a good deal of fiction since the 1880's, 
but the Psychological Novel has embraced attitudes in fiction not wholly 
reducible to the Symbolist definition of formalized experience. 

When Edmund Wilson suggested the relationship between Symbolist 
theory on the one hand and Proust and Joyce on the other, the problem 
resolved itself into both an internal and an external one. On an external 
level, there seemed to be no doubt that Symbolism had shown ways in 
which sense content, otherwise private, could be made public by formal, 
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aesthetic means. But while the techniques were thus made available to 
fiction, within particular works of art they were used to very different 
ends by different writers. Mr. Edel points out, for example, similarities 
in structure and point of view between Mrs. Dalloway and Ulysses. In 
Ulysses, Bloom and Stephen are shown as opposed and yet united aspects 
of a divided point of view, much like that of the “I” in Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs du Mal; in Mrs. Dalloway, Septimus Smith and Clarissa are 
structurally juxtaposed in a similar way. Yet Joyce’s use of this structure 
(even if the similarities are convincingly shown) is very different from 
Woolf's — his way of imposing order on chaotic experience is formal, 
aesthetic, internal. Virginia Woolf, as we know from many sources, was 
much interested in aesthetic organization — in the poetic use of fiction — 
but she always maintained a point of projection into a psycho-social 
panorama. Similarly, Faulkner's Benjy of The Sound and the Fury de- 
livers monologues whose major function is not to be part of a poetic 
design but, as part of a narrative pattern, “to arouse our sympathy for 
Benjy” and for the world he symbolizes. Similarities of structure, method, 
or point of view, therefore, do not entail similar aesthetic purposes. 

The same observation can be made of Proust's relation to Symbolist 
theory. True, the Proustian concern with sensation and memory, with 
merging the entire content of the mind with the work of art and then 
separating the work from oneself, had been since Rimbaud a Symbolist 
preoccupation. But the method by which separation occurs is as im 
portant as the method by which the sense content is revealed and ex- 
hibited. Proust recreated the past for immediate apprehension held in 
the balance of the famous madeleine, but the world he recreated was an 
existing world in the sense of the realistic tradition in fiction. Part of the 
Symbolist attitude towards the external world had been the result of an 
intensified adherence to German Romantic thought: the determining by 
the self of the outer reality. The self as the artisan of reality changes the 
perspectives of reality to suit its purpose and the aesthetic purpose of 
the work. But Marcel of the Overture, lying in his bed, incorporates men 
and world into himself relatively undistorted, thus significantly reversing 
the process for which Symbolism had lived. 

Among the novels Mr. Edel has examined, the particular approaches 
which contributed to their various methods (the stream of consciousness 
or the recreation of memory) differ widely, whether the impetus was 
derived from Edouard Dujardin or William James. Ulysses, Pilgrimage, 
Remembrance of Things Past are not just different stages on the way to 
the inner man, but they represent very different manners of approaching 
the problem, as different from one another as all of them are from the 
psychology of the gratuitous act of Gide’s Lafcadio. While Symbolism 
may have supplied an impetus in the direction of exploring the inner 
self, aided also by William James, Bergson and Freud, its specific appli- 
cations are so varied that as a tool of criticism it is too limited for as 


complex and comprehensive a genre as the one suggested in Mr. Edel’s 
book. 
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The difficulties suggested in a volume dedicated to the task of de- 
fining a genre through textual analysis are perhaps the outcome of Mr. 
Edel's use of the empirical method. For the manner of exposition is almost 
wholly inductive (we arrive at an idea of the genre in question, for 
example, through a comparison of various passages), but the inductive 
method has its dangers unless it is controlled by a rigorous logical 
scheme. Mr. Edel begins by defining the similarities between Joyce, 
Proust, and Dorothy Richardson, all of whom, unknown to one another, 
wrote in a similar vein. “These novelists sought to retain and record the 
‘inwardness’ of experience.” Dorothy Richardson’s “inward” flow of 
sensations and thoughts, however, remained primarily associated with 
the protagonist-heroine without formal objectification as elaborate as 
that achieved by Joyce in Ulysses. Proust did not choose the stream of 
consciousness at all. His flux of memories and associations had not been 
confined to the self, nor had it been a deformation by the self of outer 
reality as ultimately Finnegan's Wake is a deformation of reality. Proust's 
internal monologue was not self-contained but included a good deal of 
formal exposition and external narrative. Mr. Edel's elaborate explication 
of the difficulties involved in assigning the middle section of Swann’s 
Way to the internal monologue is a case in point. 


Mr. Edel’s first point is that the author is bent on effacing himself, 
that the reader is to be confronted with the direct mental experience of 
the characters. But Proust must at once be excepted (p. 19). How far, 
then, does the statement apply to Joyce? Mr. Edel points out the pro- 


gression of objectification (that is, of effacement of the direct narrator) 
from Stephen Hero to Ulysses. He also shows how Stephen and Bloom 
as well as Molly represent different aspects of Joyce. Hence, what we 
can progressively observe is indeed an effacement of the author not for 
the sake of “characters” but for the sake of an adequate aesthetic ob- 
jectification of sense content. For this reason the Homeric scheme has 
been so important in Ulysses. In Woolf and Faulkner, on the other hand, 
we find precisely the kind of effacement suggested by Mr. Edel. The 
difference between them and Joyce, however, is not really the fact of 
effacement but the manner in which effacement occurs: formally in 
Joyce, formally but predominantly narratively in Faulkner and Woolf. 
Mr. Edel’s discussion of the monologue also suggests some difficulties 
of definition. In comparing the rationally structured monologue — like a 
soliloquy in Hamlet — to the “unstructured” stream of consciousness 
monologue, Mr. Edel emphasizes that the internal monologue is struc 
tured also, except that it is concerned with an inner rather than an outer 
landscape — an atmosphere of the mind. But while this combination of 
inner landscape and formal structuring is true of Joyce is it equally true 
of Proust whose lengthy analyses after all are not always of the narrator 
(or narrators) but of the worlds of protagonists observed by the various 
Marcels of the book? Similarly, for Virginia Woolf the universe ex- 
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perienced by the self resolves into series of significant moments, but 
these moments are structured as poetic variations of a universe most 
akin to that described in Jane Austen's novels of sensibility. We might 
conclude, therefore, that it is neither the structure nor the internal status 
that counts in differentiating uses of the internal monologue, but the 
manner which provides for such a variety of objectifications. 

Having defined the “atmosphere of the mind,” Mr. Edel considers 
the question of point of view. Here his inductive method leads him not 
to consider Joyce and Proust, as would have been dialectically more con- 
vincing, but Henry James who, while certainly stemming from “the 
enveloping climate of introspection and subjectivity” at the turn of the 
century, provides yet a further dimension of self-exploration, partaking 
directly neither of the manner of Proust nor of that of the stream of 
consciousness exemplified by Joyce, Richardson, Woolf or Faulkner. Mr. 
Edel’s focus shifts with the thread of his exposition. Sometimes we seem 
to confine ourselves to the internal monologue; at other times we seem to 
deal with larger aspects of psychological fiction. 

The most successful chapters in Mr. Edel’s book are the chapters 
either fully or largely devoted to Joyce. They demonstrate a suspicion 
which the reader had nurtured from the start — that Mr. Edel’s categories 
suit an analysis of Joyce’s work and that works by other writers are but 
“luminous halos” for a main thesis demonstrated through Joyce. The 
analysis of the interior monologues of Stephen, Bloom, and Molly, the 
enlargement of the single point of view monologue to the total mono- 
logue of “mental atmosphere” that captures groups of characters as well 
as individuals and frees the reader from incarceration, throughout his 
reading of a work, in a single mind — all these bear out Mr. Edel’s 
initial distinctions. Particularly, the distinction between Miriam as the 
subject of Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage and the “day in Dublin” as 
the subject of Ulysses is well taken. It is of the essence of Joyce’s use 
of the internal monologue that he structures the content of consciousness 
aesthetically. Dorethy Richardson seeks the structure in the mind itself 
from which the flow of experience emanates. Virginia Woolf looks for 
structure in a poetic translation of life to which both. the stream-of- 
consciousness and its aesthetic formulations contribute. 

Towards the end of his book, Mr. Edel raises two further questions — 
the relation of the form of the novel he has defined to autobiography and 
its relation to lyrical poetry. His discussion of the novel and autobiogra- 
phy is most successful as empirical analysis. The difference between 
Henry James’ recollection of childhood playgoing and food and Proust's 
account of the theater and of Frangoise’s delight in food is thoroughly 
analyzed. But especially interesting is the comparison of Joyce’s and 
Proust's pieces of autobiographical apprenticeship — Stephen Hero and 
Jean Santeuil — to their later work. The general conclusion that auto- 
biography is transformed into art by the artist’s synthesis is unassailable. 
The difficulty lies in defining how far the particular kind of synthesis 
applies to the range of works analyzed or referred to by Mr. Edel. 
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Dorothy Richardson's Miriam is an author’s mouthpiece, yet no provision 
is made to elucidate her status in a lengthy discussion of the relationship 
of author and hero in Proust and Joyce. Furthermore, the question of 
aesthetic transmutation into characters or thematic figures is not raised. 
For example, are Frangoise, Dr. Cottard, Mme. Verdurin, or even Odette 
de Crécy on the same level of objectification as Marcel, Gilberte, and 
Albertine and are these, in turn, on the same level as Stephen, Bloom, 
and Molly? 

A similar difficulty arises in Mr. Edel’s discussion of the novel as poem. 
Here it appears that the ultimate refinement of his theory lies in tiction 
as pure poetry in which internal states are directly, that is, formally, 
objectified. A case is made for Finnegan's Wake as a logical extension of 
Joyce’s previous work, but is it, as Mr. Edel occasionally seems to imply, 
also the logical extension of the other works mentioned in his book? 
Although Finnegan’s Wake is seen as the pure reduction of the psycho- 
iogical method, the problem which Mr. Edel exposes (but of which he 
does not dispose) is the combination of restraint imposed by form and 
the material of consciousness. Fiction, in Joyce at least, has sought to 
achieve such a combination in pure art. But the key to this problem is 
found not only in Joyce’s definition of the lyric but in a large number 
of attempted reconciliations of a formal order and intuitively experienced 
sense content. Indeed, Gide, whom Mr. Edel does not mention, formu- 
lated the classical problem of restraint and utter expression of self. 

Finnegan's Wake is a poem of mental content. But Virginia Woolf's The 
Waves is a panorama of poetic monologues on the subject matter the 
stream of experience is about. The Waves in some respects is, then, as 


close to poetry as is Finnegan’s Wake, yet on another level it reaches 
beyond direct thematic action into a world of sensibilities and manners. 


Psychology and the Novel as Poem are not necessarily explicated through 
one another. 


4 

The chief problem illuminated in Mr. Edel’s book has been the paradox 
to which he refers in the conclusion. It is found in the relation of the 
material to the source of its psychological substance on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, the need for immediate participation which — in the 
“rendering” rather than referring to sense content — would tend to elimin 
ate much of the external world. Obliquely, Mr. Edel has shown that this 
can be done in the most varied manners for the most different purposes 
that the external world, with Proust, can be imported into the self, that, 
with Woolf, the thematically presented world can be projected into the 
external world, that, with Joyce, world and self can be formally com- 
bined. 

The artist's aesthetic representative in the kind of novel which Mr 
Edel discusses is Narcissus. His reflection in the water is the work of 
art divorced from the figure casting the shadow. It is on the different 
interpretations of the nature and function of the mirrored image that 
Mr. Edel’s discussion has shed the greatest illumination. 
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A LETTER TO THREE SAINTS—CONTINUED 
the birds. I dreamed of birds floating, drowned. 

Again: here. If somebody should stop you, what? I asked myself. 
If someone: I ask you. Nobody in the halls. Intercede for me. Voices 
from the choir room, rising and falling. Stop. Wrong, wrong, wrong. 
All start again. Tenors only. The old priest passes me, on his way to 
the men’s room, fumbling at his skirts. The saint is in the office, now, 
because of the broken pedestal. Where I dropped it, hurrying. There 
is no one in the office. I am alone with it. I pile the papers from the 
Sister Superior’s desk around it. There are birds in the air, beating, 
beating. Something to smash with. Before I light. My arm: the wires 
are like fine muscles. I can feel them alive. The stone is soft against 
my arm. 

—Were you waiting to see the Sister? 

Because he was an old priest at first he did not notice. His eyes 
worked slowly and he did not see everything at once. He stood for 
a moment, breathing his stomach in and out like a leather ball. He 
saw then. 


—What are you doing? 

I looked at him. 

—Why did you do this? 

i began to walk past him. 

~Why did you do this? I am not given to rhetorical questions. 


—Because I thought it was purgatory, I said. 

The clock jumped. He filled the door with himself. His lips began 
to change and I knew that in a moment he would open his mouth 
and say what we both knew. Although I did not know what he 
would say, I knew that he would say it. I stood and waited for 
him to. 





EDITORIAL—CONTINUED 

although his particular category is not the comedy of manners, which 
appears to have the greatest appeal for most modern critics, but to the 
comedy of social realism, in which reality is not reality at all, but rather 
a kind of distortion, a kind of “mock-reality,” that serves as sign and 
reference for the “social” world in which Mr. Rahv appears to believe. 
The novel of social realism represents a kind of experiment, after the 
manner of Zola’s experimental novel, whose aim is not to imitate life, 
according to Aristotelian concepts, but, as Bergson suggests for comedy, 
to “enumerate and describe its main varieties.” It is because it is “comic 
that sign and reference play so important a part in it. 

Mr. Rahv’s objections to modern criticism would have been more to 
the point, it seems to me, if he had accused modern criticism of neglect- 
ing the possibility of the novel as tragic epic. Stanley Edgar Hyman 
does not make this mistake, and he suggests the interesting possibility 
that our age may have recovered the tragic sense through what he 
describes as a Freudian ethic — the struggle between man’s animal im- 
pulses, which represents his hybris in contemporary terms, and the small 
moment of recognition, which comes as a result of sublimation. This is 
an interesting and almost-persuasive idea, although not a wholly original 
one, since Maud Bodkin had suggested much the same thing in her 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, and, as Hyman suggests, Lionel Trilling 
and Kenneth Burke have come close to suggesting it. Where Mr. Hyman 
goes most astray, it seems to me, is in the examples he supplies. He says 
that The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms, “if not masterpieces, 
are authentically tragic, moving from Purpose through Passion to Per 
ception.” If the key word here is “perception,” as it seems to be in the 
light of the Hemingway examples, then Mr. Hyman too seems to be 
confusing tragedy with comedy. Perception, when it is the principal aim 
of the character, leads to initiation and self-definition, thus reducing 
the hero to the level of the real world, to the level of the audience. In 
the classic tragedies, to which Mr. Hyman often refers, it was the chorus 
and the audience that had “perception”; the tragic hero rose above the 
need for definition, became the privileged, but doomed, individual. In 
Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, the movement to perception reduces 
Frederic Henry to the level of the world of Hemingway and Heming- 
way’s readers. The true tragic figure needs no initiation; he is the initiate 
when the drama begins; his tragic stature comes not, as Mr. Hyman 
assumes, from his acceptance of evil (what Mr. Hyman calls the world of 
filth), but from his struggle to rise into a singular sphere of existence, 
perhaps beyond good and evil, perhaps immersed in evil, which act 
arouses terror and pity in the minds of the confined and limited beings 
who observe his acts. 


The term “evil” is a slippery one, and particularly so when used with 
out definition. Perhaps this is the very reason why comedy is a form so 
attractive in our time, necessary even, although carried to a ridiculous 
extreme in the literary columns of such periodicals as Time and the Neu 
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Yorker. Lacking an adequate definition through any of our social institu- 
tions, we turn to comedy as a means of establishing terms. Not that the 
comic impulse is a new one. The necessity to utilize comedy in con- 
junction with tragedy goes back at least to the Renaissance. Shakespeare 
was right when he mingled comedy and tragedy. The most perceptive 
critics even of the eighteenth century, such as Dryden and Johnson, came 
to recognize this, despite their predisposition to prefer the two forms 
separate and distinct as they had been in ancient times. To justify 
Shakespeare on the basis of his fidelity to nature, as eighteenth century 
critics did, however, is is to acknowledge the necessity for comedy. It is, 
as Goethe said, bringing the spectator onto the stage, which, if it did not 
destroy tragedy, did acknowledge its inability to exist ws a pure form. 

So brief a discussion of the articles of Mr. Rahv and Mr. Hyman does 
not do justice to them, I realize, but it does, I hope, point up the problem 
I suggested in the last issue — the difficulty of writing anything except 
comedy in our time. Perhaps the dissatisfaction of Mr. Rahv, as well as 
the interests of Mr. Hyman, are symptomatic of a coming change, a 
possibility which will be considered in a forthcoming issue of Western 
Review. 

R. B. W. 
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